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RECORDS OF THE PAST 


The history of the Iowa City Univer- 
salist church, in the handwriting of its pas- 
tor of that time, Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, 
is among the documents found in the 
cornerstone of the old Universalist church, 
which is now being razed by the university, 

The stone was opened yesterday after- 
noon by Jacob A. Swisher, representing the 
State Historical Society, which will be the 
depository for the documents. The stone, 
which weighs 600 pounds, will be given to 
the Iowa City Unitarian church. 

Accounts of the laying of the corner- 
stone, which took place Aug. 31, 1871, are 
contained in copies of the Daily Evening 
Press and the Iowa City Republican, two 
Iowa City newspapers at that time. 

A catalogue of the University of Iowa 
for the session of 1870-71 was also found in 
the sealed box, as was a catalogue of the 
Kansas and Iowa Academy of Music, of 
Fort Leavenworth and Iowa City. 

A chip of wood from the first Univer- 
salist church built in the United States 
was enclosed, with a slip of paper bearing 
the words: “Fragment of the old Murray 
meeting-house, first Universalist church 
built in America and still standing in 
Gloucester, Mass., August 31, 1871.” 

Other documents found were: A small 
Bible, a copy of the constitution of the 
State Historical Society, minutes of a 
convention of the Universalist church, and 
copies of two magazines, the Ladies’ Re- 
pository and Manford’s Magazine. Four 
coins, a five-cent piece, a three-cent, two- 
cent, and one-cent, were also in the box. 

In addition to the Iowa City newspapers, 
the following papers were found in the 
stone: 

The Christian Leader, New York City, 
Jan. 21, 1871. 

The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me., April 
DOS iale 

The Universalist, Boston, Mass., Aug. 
26, 1871. 

Star in the 
Aug. 26, 1871. 

The Missionary Box, New York City, 
September, 1871. 

The New Covenant, Chicago, six copies 
of varied dates. 

The Present Age, Chicago, July 29, 1871. 

The old Universalist church is one of a 
group of old university buildings now be- 
ing razed. The cornerstone was laid Aug. 
31, 1871, and the building was dedicated 
Jan. 12, 1873.—Daily Iowan, Iowa City, 
Sept. 19. 


West, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


* Ok 


SOCIAL RELATIONS BULLETIN 


A significant piece of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation in the field of social 
relations began October 1 with the joint 
publication of Church and Society by the 
Congregational and Unitarian Depart- 
ments of Social Relations and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. For five 
years past the Congregational Depart- 
ment of Social Relations has been publish- 


ing monthly bulletins dealing with some 
significant social problem. Following con- 
ferences last spring a plan was outlined by 
which the two other bodies would share in 
the editorial work and the expense, and 
beginning with the October issue a copy is 
being sent to all Universalist and Uni- 
tarian ministers as well as to the Congre- 
gational subscribers. 

Miss Katharine Terrill of the Congrega- 
tional Department of Social Relations con- 
tinues as editor-in-chief, and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter and Dr. Roger F. Etz are added as 
associate editors. 

The October issue deals with the subject 
of housing under the caption, ‘‘Shelter for 
Americans.”’ The forthcoming November 
issue will be written by Dr. Dexter. The 
title of this issue will be ‘“‘Understanding 
Hitler’s Germany.” 

* * 


AROOSTOOK LIBERALS 


The twenty-third semi-annual meeting 
of the Aroostook County Association of 
Religious Liberals was held with the Uni- 
versalist church in Oakfield, Me., Sunday, 
October 1. 

The speaker for the day was Rey. 
William Dawes Veazie of Portland, Me. 
superintendent of the Universalist churches 
in Maine. Mr. Veazie spoke at the morning 
service, taking for his subject, ‘“The Great 
Need of a Liberal Church.” He stressed 
the great need of “‘loyalty.”’ 

At the business session hopes were ex- 
pressed that all the liberal churches in the 
county, only one of which now has a 
resident pastor, would soon have min- 
isters. 

Rey. Katherine Ball, who has been 
pastor of the Universalist church at Oak- 
field for the past four years, has labored 
faithfully and well, as her excellent vested 
choir consisting of fifteen young girls testi- 
fied. In the afternoon, Rev. Douglas 
Frasier, who is candidating at Caribou, 
Me., for a few weeks, spoke briefly, and, 
although but a young man, gives every 
promise of being foremost in liberal work 
in the course of the next few years. Mr. 
Veazie addressed the congregation again 
at the afternoon service, taking for his 
subject, ‘‘Opinions and Convictions.” 

ES * 


INSTITUTE AT CINCINNATI 


The success of a Church School Institute 
at St. John’s Unitarian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, conducted last year by Mrs. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, led this fall to an invi- 
tation from St. John’s to the church 
schools of the First Unitarian and the 
Universalist churches to cooperate in a 
similar institute. The following joint pro- 
gram is being carried out as a series of 
evening lectures and conferences: October 
10, Mrs. Krolfifer on ‘Understanding Our 
Children;” October 17, Rev. Carl Olson, 
Universalist church, on “Understanding the 
Liberal Attitude;” October 24, Stephen B. 
Smalley, First Church, on “Understanding 
Our Goals.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this ner any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CITIZEN 


OW as always there is upon the citizen a two-fold 
duty—to support and back the government, 
and to criticise the government. 

These duties rest upon the Christian citizen and 
the Jewish citizen as well as upon the citizen who 
pays no attention to religion. They rest upon priest, 
rabbi and parson alike. 

The more fair and intelligent the citizen, the 
more fair and intelligent the support. 

The world and the country now are trying to 
come up out of a morass, and the first duty of citizens 
is to help the country out of the morass. This does 
not mean refraining from criticism, but it does mean 
refraining from captious criticism. 

If a man sincerely believes that all present efforts 
to restore prosperity are simply efforts to patch up 
a leaky vessel, if he sincerely believes that it would be 
better for the country for crash to follow crash and 
failure to succeed failure, so that some other social 
system might take the place of the present one, 
of course he is fully justified in attacking the Presi- 
dent and all his works, but we do not regard such a 
man as a useful citizen. 

We want to see the President succeed, and many 
who criticise this specific act or that want to see him 
succeed. Wise, intelligent criticism may help him 
succeed. He himself has been exceedingly modest 
about the wisdom of specific plans, for he has realized 
that no one plan will do the job. 

One thing is sure: The education of our people is 
progressing. All the owners in an industry now can 
act together. All the laborers in an industry now 
can act together. But, as General Johnson said lately, 
“fully organized and unchecked, labor could exploit 
the whole nation, and fully organized and unchecked 

industry could exploit the whole nation. So there 
must be a third party in the cooperative movement-— 
the government.” 

We have gone a long way in acceptance of the 
principle of conference in matters of dispute, collective 
bargaining, government regulation. 

No reaction will ever sweep us back where we 
were. There will be barons who will stand out for a 
time, but one by one they will succumb. There will 
be strikers who strike blindly and against their best 
interests, but the percentage of such strikers is dwind- 


ing. 


In spite of the ballyhoo, education is progressing. 
In the church we should help with all our power. 
* * 


IN A GARDEN AT MALDEN 
TEN-YEAR-OLD boy of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, sees his father beat his mother to 
death with a shovel in their garden, and, 

seizing the shovel, manages to strike his father a 
heavy blow. He then flees for help. The father runs 
away, and dies in a few hours. The boy is held on a 
technical charge of manslaughter, but an autopsy 
reveals that death came to the father from a heart 
weakened by chronic alcoholism. 

“See,” says the prohibitionist, “the need of the 
Highteenth Amendment.” “See,” says the anti- 
prohibitionist, “what happens under the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” “See,” says the thoughtful citizen, 
“the job we have ahead of us.” 


* * 


SOCIAL SENSE IN NEW YORK 


E publish in full only resolutions of the General 
Convention, because we do not want to clutter 
up our columns with resolutions of local 

bodies. We call attention, however, to resolutions 
passed at the New York State Convention recently, 
because they exhibit both common sense and social 
sympathy. It is fashionable to think of church reso- 
lutions as meaningless, but no clear enunciation of 
vital principles is meaningless. There were appro- 
priate resolutions of appreciation for the church that 
entertained the Convention, for the local church, and 
civic bodies, and the press. There was an expression 
of sympathy for a former pastor of Middletown, Dr. 
Butler, because of the death of his wife. 

Then the Convention came to grips with im- 
portant national and international problems. It 
urged the governor and the legislature of New York 
State to pass the Child Labor amendment, and thus 
bring the law of the state into harmony with the ad- 
ministration of the National Recovery Act. 

In view of the economic distress of the world the 
Convention protested vigorously against the expendi- 
ture of $600,000,000, or one-fifth of the Public Recon- 
struction Fund, for the increase of armaments, both 
because the appropriation is provocative of war and 
because it diverts money urgently needed in other 
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channels. Then the Convention stated clearly the 
reasons for unalterable opposition to war, its tragic 
nullification of our faith in the brotherhood of man 
and the Fatherhood of God. 

The Convention pointed out inconsistencies in 
signing a treaty outlawing war, and refusing citizen- 
ship to persons who have conscientious objection to 
war, and demanded that our naturalization procedure 
be amended by eliminating all questions bearing on 
the applicant’s willingness to fight for the nation. 
The General Convention was asked to take similar 
action at Worcester. 

In view of much publicity attending the debate 
over the N. R. A., the resolution which the Con- 
vention adopted on that subject is here given: 


We desire to recognize the National Recovery Act 
as a sincere attempt to create more nearly just economic 
conditions in business and industry and remove the 
curse of unemployment; and we rejoice at the recog- 
nition of the social responsibility of industry for the 
welfare of the laboring man. But we cannot refrain from 
protesting against certain elements of a military char- 
acter in the administration of the N. R. A., especially 
any attempt at boycotting and coercing of business 
people who find themselves honestly unable to conform 
to the demands of the National Recovery Act, and, on 
the other hand, we equally deplore the exploitation of 
the N. R. A. by certain business people in the interest 


of sheer greed. 
K ** 


“THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS”’ 


F Christians are so modern-minded that they can- 
not look with understanding on prayer to Jesus, 
if they believe so strongly in evolution that it 

irritates them to think of the church as divinely 
planned, if they are so immersed in the good fight 
that any retreat for meditation seems cowardly, they 
had better not try to read Sir Henry Lunn’s new 
book.* 

But if Christians have some historic sense and 
imagination, if they can see through the surface act 
to the essential act, if they realize that holy men in 
all ages have had to grapple with what we grapple 
with today and have won holiness as we may win it, 
if they want to hear something about ‘‘the masters of 
meditation,” “the art of meditation,” “the discipline 

, of love,” “the vision of God” and “how to pray,” this 
little book will be a rich mine. Sir Henry Lunn, 
an Englishman, was editor of the ‘Review of the 
Churches” for forty years. He lectured at Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton in 1927. He writes well. 
The practical exercises in prayer in this book are 
valuable mainly because they are so direct and simple. 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that all whom 
we have wronged may be healed and may forgive us. 
Help us, O God, to forgive all who have in any way 
wronged us.” 

Though we have intimated that many of the 
prayers and comments on prayer in this book are nar- 
row from the liberal standpoint, there is nothing 
narrow in the general sweep of the book. And there 


*The Secret of the Saints. Studies in Prayer, Meditation 
and Self-Discipline. By Sir Henry S. Lunn. Macmillan. 
Price $1.00. 


is nothing narrow in his view of the essential nature 
of prayer. These great principles are made clear: 

1. Puritans, Jesuits, laymen, ministers, are priests 
before God. 

2. Retreat is valuable, but 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


3. Continuous prayer is not keeping the mind 
under tension, it is an attitude of receptivity and 
awareness. 

4. “As Eckhart boldly said, 
little without us as we without Him. 
Eliot put it, 

‘He will not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


5. As Savonarola reminded us, we must not be 
so busy talking to God that we cannot hearken. 

We confess that with our training some of the 
forms weary us. “I adore Thee, gentle Jesus,” “I 
adore Thee, My Savior,” ‘‘I adore Thee, O Holy Blessed 
and Glorious Trinity.’”’ There seems something es- 
sentially disloyal here to the majestic movements of 
history and the greatness of Jesus, who is so capable of 
standing on his own feet as the dominating figure of 
all time, but why do we hesitate to throw the volume 
down? 

Because of the barrenness, the aridity, of much 
that passes for devotional literature i in other groups. 

Too often the choice seems to be between orthodox 
prayer and no prayer, moving error and frigid truth. 

That, of course, is not true. It only seems so be- 
cause we to whom has been committed the responsi- 
bility for making modern religious thought forms 
rich and glorious fail so dismally. 

Here in Sir Henry Lunn is spiritual food, and the 
greater our intellectual insight the greater will be our 
ability to extract it undisturbed by the theological 
notions of a passing age. 


* * 


BETTER DRY PLANNING 
R. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Public Morals and 
Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
recently made this striking statement: 


‘God can do as 
’”” As George 


If we lose the Highteenth Amendment, we ought 
never to attempt federal prohibition until we have won 
securely at least forty states and demonstrated that we 
can enforce and make the people want to observe the 
law. I must say today what I said fifteen years ago so 
many times, if we get forty states, we can pull over the 
eight remaining, but thirty will not be able to pull over 
and hold the remaining eighteen. 


We would say, “Better never attempt to put 
prohibition into the Federal Constitution,’’ but the 
principle Dr. Wilson enunciates is sound. Get public 
sentiment before you get law. 

Dr. Wilson says other wise things: Shift emphasis 
from law enforcement to personal conduct. Create a 
conscience and an intelligence against drinking. 
Twenty-five million automobiles demand clear brains 
and steady nerves. Show the young that alcohol is a 
habit-forming narcotic drug. Teach people that 
only a doctor’s prescription justifies the drinking of 
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intoxicants. It is social folly to organize temptation 
for men and women and collect revenue out of de- 
bauchery. We would add to that that the principle 
of control by high excise taxes is sound under certain 
conditions, and is not necessarily an organization of 
temptation and a collection of revenue out of de- 
bauchery. 

As for the church, says Dr. Wilson, it must get 
back to its great work of moral suasion. The chasm 
in the temperance forces is closing up. 


* * 


“WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM GERMAN 
AND JAPANESE CHRISTIANS” 


N the cover of the Federal Council Bulletin for 
September in large black letters were the words 
printed at the head of this editorial. We tried 

to puzzle out the answer before reading the article, 
which doubtless was from the hand of Dr. Cavert. 
There is but one answer, and because of our propensity 
to lump everybody in a nation together, we are in 
danger of forgetting it. 

Christians in Germany and in Japan are under 
the same narrow, exaggerated nationalism. Liberal 
Christians in both Germany and Japan have stood out 
against exaggerated nationalism and suffered for it. 
As Dr .Cavert says, “in a time of almost fanatical 
censorship and suppression of free opinion, they have 
risked their personal positions for the sake of loyalty 
to their Christian principles.” 

Dr. Cavert was in Germany recently, and writes 
with the restraint characteristic of a strong, informed 
man. 

In Germany, Protestant officials have put up a 
sturdy struggle to maintain the independence of the 
Church as a spiritual body. It is safe to say that the 
Church made a more heroic effort to resist becoming a 
mere appendage of the government than any other 
group—a far more valiant effort than was made by the 
universities, the press, the labor unions or any political 
party. The fact that, for the present, the church leader- 
ship has been defeated is less important than that out- 
standing churchmen have had the insight to make a real 
fight for the Church’s own independent life. 

The expulsion of Professor Paul Tillich from the 
University of Frankfort and of Dr. Dibelius as General 
Superintendent of the Prussian Church, and the closing 
of the office of Siegmund-Schultze, one of the most pro- 
phetic Christian spirits anywhere in Christendom, are 
only a few conspicuous examples of penalties imposed on 
Christians who have dared to bear their Christian wit- 
ness to the supra-national character of Christianity at a 
time when the whole atmosphere is charged with hyper- 
nationalism. 


In Japan the censorship is even more rigid. A 
personal letter to Dr. Cavert from a Tokyo pastor 
gives us this picture: 


Japan is at present in a most troubled condition. 
Far more than in the Meiji period it has become terribly 
militaristic and there is not the least liberty of discussing 
it critically. The other day I criticized the situation a 
little in the Jo-mo Monthly News, whereupon publica-- 
tion was forbidden. The Christian World also at pres- 
ent is under government control. If it, even in a small 
degree, expresses an opposing viewpoint, publication is 
forbidden. 


“We must not think of the sins of other nations,” 
said the brave national secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Japan, Miss Michikawai, ‘but repent of our own sins 
first,” 

Dr. Cavert tells us that such examples should 
inspire us here in the United States to subject every 
governmental policy to the light of Christ’s teaching. 

There is but one thing that will keep the United 
States from excessive nationalism—a growth of true 
Christianity. 

And there can be no growth in broad, fine Chris- 
tianity in the United States if we lose interest in the 
struggles of liberal Christians overseas. 

*k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The great heresy of today, remarks an Anglican, 
is not concerned with the second person of the Trinity, 
but the first: “Men do not so much deny that God 
created the universe, but tend to believe that He 
created something bigger than Himself and over which 
He has ceased to have power.” 


Dan Brummitt, the brilliant editor of the North- 
western Edition of the Christian Advocate, is under fire 
for ‘favoring old and outworn systems,” and also for 
printing “that which is disturbing, radical, subversive.” 
Congratulations to him. He must be just about right. 


The World Peace Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has issued an appeal for funds 
to defray the legal expenses of Ennis Coale, expelled 
by the University of Maryland for refusing to engage 
in military drill. 


No abstract philosophizing when Conant was 
made president of Harvard. ‘May I have skill and 
patience to continue the bold advance, and courage 
and steadfastness sufficient for my duty in these un- 
certain times.” 


The Mission Boards are holding a series of rallies 
with Stanley Jones as chief speaker that are bound to 
have a bad reaction because of Jones’ obvious hos- 
tility to the Laymen’s Missionary Report. 


“Closed without a deficit for the first time since 
1926,” says the report of the Executive Director of 
the General Sunday School Association. But who 
made the necessary sacrifices? 


Do not miss Dr. Earle’s stimulating lessons on 
the Apostle Paul in the Helper of October 1. Here is 
the latest scholarship and the earliest faith. 


Many of our churches will observe Armistice 
Sunday November 12, and honor the war dead by op- 
posing the war system. 


“The jungle law of survival by economic mayhem 
and murder must be amended,” declares General 
Hugh S. Johnson. 


“T am strong for shorter, happier, better funerals,”’ 
says Burris Jenkins. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XI. 


The Religion of Henry Nelson Wieman 


Bernard E. Meland 


PS HOSE of us who were groping and searching 
’@es| for a religious philosophy of life as graduate 
students a few years ago cannot forget the 

thrill we experienced on reading Wieman’s 
first book, ‘Religious Experience and Scientific 
Method,”’ when it appeared in the fall of 1926. We 
had heard religion defined as adjustment to cosmic en- 
vironment, but here was a bold elaboration of that 
conception that seemed convincing and _ alluring. 
Here was something more than inference and supposi- 
tion; it was a vigorous venture toward that new 
horizon of faith that had loomed before us on occa- 
sions as a vague shoreland when, through intensive, 
critical analysis, we had sought to steer our mental 
ships. Much has been said and written since in criti- 
cism of Mr. Wieman’s position, and with the passing 
of years some of us have begun to develop differences 
along with our agreements; yet the sense of disciple- 
ship that we attained in those earlier years has kept 
alive in us a profound gratitude for his stimulus. 

Wieman’s rise to theological fame in this country 
was nothing short of phenomenal, if not sensational. 
In 1925 his name was known to but a few who had 
followed the more scholarly theological and philo- 
sophical journals. By the end of 1926, after ‘‘Religious 
Experience and Scientific Method” had been read 
and discussed, the name Wieman was on the lips of 
everyone who presumed to be interested in a modern 
interpretation of religion. 

There were many reasons for this spontaneous re- 
sponse to Wieman’s writings. Some have said that he 
provided a timely buoy to a sinking orthodoxy. That, 
however, was not the basis for Wieman’s early fol- 
lowing. He first appealed mostly to the scientifically 
minded who earnestly sought to develop a theory of 
religion in accord with a realistic recognition of the 
world of science. Wieman’s first book was clearly a 
clarion call to bring religious thinking in line with 
scientific method. Not one iota of religious knowledge 
or experience was to be sheltered from the searching 
method of science. Wieman spoke out vigorously 
against the apologetic effort to reserve a special do- 
main for religion through establishing a unique chan- 
nel of religious knowledge. Thus he wrote: 


All knowledge must depend ultimately upon science, 
for science is nothing else than the refined process of 
knowing. We call it scientific only because it has been 
deliberately developed for the purpose of guarding 
against error. All knowledge is scientific except in so 
far as it has not developed a method for discriminating 
accurately between the false and the true. Ordinary 
knowledge is distinguished from the scientific only 
because of its vagueness and its undetected fancies and 
illusions. (1) 


Consequently, any effort on the part of theo- 
logians or religious people to evade the exacting de- 
mands of scientific method was branded by Wieman 


(1) Religious Experience and Scientific Method. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926, p. 23. 


as being either dishonest or willful recourse to illus- 
ion. 

Even knowledge of God, he contended, “must be 
ultimately subjected to scientific method,” and then 
he went on to insist that before adequate knowledge 
concerning the nature of this object of supreme de- 
votion can be attained, there must develop a science 
of God. This proposal he based upon the supposi- 
tion that there can be no_ question about the fact 
of religious experience and of God’s existence. The 
only questions that demanded answering were, What 
sort of object is experienced? and What is the sig- 
nificance for human living in such experience? These, 
he believed, could be adequately answered only by 
science, using science in the sense of verified knowl- 
edge. 

This rugged side of Wieman’s approach to the 
understanding of religion had an electric effect upon 
those who had honestly sought to interpret religion 
realistically in the light of the scientific world view. 
And it was this towgh-minded aspect of his view that 
aroused the first wave of response to his writings. 

But the inevitable paradox revealed itself. He 
who had spoken out most vehemently against the 
method and intent of the apologist, became himself 
one of the chief cornerstones of the new apologetics. 
I say wnevitable paradox because Wieman’s rich lan- 
guage, which issued out of his profoundly religious 
and poetic feel for life, was bound to evoke response 
from the conservatively evangelical, and they, in 
turn, were to impel him to declare himself upon cer- 
tain established doctrines and beliefs which traditional 
faiths have always held precious. Wieman was too 
sensitive to the deep yearnings of his fellows, however 
varying in creed, to trample these beliefs under foot, 
or ruthlessly to brush them aside as irrelevant. Fur- 
thermore, he was too much aware of the deep sig- 
nificance of those beliefs and doctrines, looked at as 
expressions of the earnest outreach of religious men 
toward that object of supreme worth, to dismiss them 
for lack of modern validation. This rare sensitivity 
to the religious experiences underlying men’s utter- 
ances, whether of the first or twentieth century, con- 
servative or liberal, has made Wieman a sympathetic 
listener to pious folk of all sorts, regardless of theo- 
logical standing; but it has also laid him open to mis- 
understanding and severe criticism. Perhaps his 
most legitimate critics are those who question his use 
of traditional terms for concepts which seem to be 
thoroughly divested of their traditional content. This 
is a perplexing problem, and is by no means peculiar 
to Wieman’s position. It is, perhaps, the central 
issue dividing those who wish to construct a present- 
day faith continuous with the past, and those who 
wish to launch outright upon a faith that is clearly 
and unmistakably modern and naturalistic. 

Wieman’s philosophy of religion issues out of his 
conception of God. In fact, his chief concern, as a 
philosopher of religion, is to establish a God-centered 
religion in contrast to the man-centered emphasis so 
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prevalent in liberalism and in humanism. Wieman’s 
objection to current theories defining religion in terms 
of the satisfaction of men’s desires, is that they provide 
no objective stimulus or pattern for reconstructing 
human desires. ‘‘When you live for the cause that 
progressively unfolds and reveals itself, your desires 
are under progressive transformation,” he points out, 
“but when you live for satisfaction of them they are 
fixated.’ (2) 

Wieman began his exposition of God with this 
minimum definition: “Whatever else the word God 
may mean, it is a term used to designate that Some- 
thing upon which human life is most dependent for 
its security, welfare, and increasing abundance.’’ (3) 
From this standpoint, the matter of God’s existence 
was no problem. ‘That there is such a Something,” 
he continued, ‘cannot be doubted. The mere fact 
that human life happens and continues to happen 
proves that this Something, however unknown, does 
certainly exist.”’ (4) 

Wieman’s effort to discover the nature of God, so 
defined, has led to a succession of definitions. In his 
second volume, “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth,” 
he spoke of God as that benevolent behavior ‘which pre- 
serves and increases to the maximum the total good 
of all human living where right adjustment is made.” (5) 
In his “‘Methods for Private Religious Living” and 
“Tssues of Life,’’ he defines God as “‘the integrating 
process in the universe which makes for value,” and 
again, as “the order of existence and possibility in 
dependence upon which and in conformity to which 
and in promoting which this ideal is to be achieved.” 
More recently he has identified God with that unify- 
ing process in the universe which makes for the grow- 
ing good—that tendency toward oneness among us— 
the organic connectedness. (6) 

These many definitions need not be confusing; 
nor are they contradictory. They merely attest the 
difficulty (which Mr. Wieman acknowledges) of de- 
scribing something so ineffably precious and far- 
reaching. It will be seen, however, that back of these 
several definitions there is one basic theistic concep- 
tion: God and men make up one organic configuration. 
There are many aspects of that configuration, but that 
upon which all these component aspects depend for 
survival and fulfillment, is that organic connectedness, 
that adhesive and correlating order, which maintains 
the existent structure and provides for its growing 
good. 

The importance of this unifying characteristic in 
all organic life, which Wieman has called organic 
connectedness, cannot be denied. It is the metaphysi- 
cal equivalent of all that is important in what is com- 
monly understood by such terms as cooperating, 
sharing, wnifying, and all that tends toward richer 
integration and mutuality in human association. And 
it is much more, for it extends to levels beyond the 
human order to include all organic existence. It is 
the aspect of associated living which must be stressed 


(2) Unpublished lectures. 

(3) Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 9. 
(4) Ibid. 

(5) Wrestle of Religion with Truth? p. 62. 

(6) Is There a God? 


and increased if life is to fulfill itself in mutually sus- 
taining ways. 

The criticism that may be brought against Mr. 
Wieman’s procedure is his singling out that character 
of coordination in organic life as a sort of individuated, 
if not “self-conscious,” activity and designating it 
God. That activity does not exist or operate apart 
from the configuration of which human life is an in- 
tegral part; it exists in the organic functioning of or- 
ganic life—vegetation, animals, men, institutions, so- 
cieties, etc. When Mr. Wieman singles it out as the 
God-activity, he creates an abstraction and makes 
that activity appear as a phenomenon outside of these 
selves and organisms. Mr. Wieman recognizes this 
danger, but justifies his procedure on the grounds that 
not to single it out runs us into the risk of over- 
looking that most precious activity in organic life 
altogether. 

Recently Wieman has been presenting his philos- 
ophy of religion in practical and social terms. This is 
a marked development from his earlier emphasis. I 
recall, back in 1927 and 1928, how earnestly he pro- 
tested against the over-stressed social emphasis in 
religion. Whitehead’s book, ‘Religion in the Making,” 
had just appeared, and his striking pronouncement 
that “religion is solitary” had a strong and fascinating 
appeal for Wieman. ‘Thus, in those days, Wieman 
vigorously preached the gospel that religion is what 
man does with his solitariness. All through his earlier 
writings this emphasis upon the solitary character of 
religion is evident, defining his views on worship, 
religious experience and religious living. Today, 
he has not abandoned that standpoint, but he has 
moved out from it and developed a social counterpart. 
Now, I believe he would say, religion is first of all 
what man does with his solitariness, but if rightly re- 
sponded to, the religious adjustment that is attained 
in the mood of solitude will impel one to carry the 
effects of reconstructed habits and transformed pur- 
poses into all social and cultural relations. Thus, in 
speaking of the relation between religion and eco- 
nomics, he says: “The function of religion has been to 
endure the hardships of life. Now, if it is the right 
kind of religion, that function is constructive rather 
than passive; it is to help to reconstruct conditions 
and forces that have brought on these hardships.” (7) 

This shift in Wieman’s emphasis is interesting 
because it reveals steady growth in his religious out- 
look. The impetus for that change in emphasis has 
come, I believe, not so much from the pressure of cur- 
rent events (although they doubtless have had their 
effect), as from the social vision to which his func- 
tional view of God has led him, namely, the possi- 
bility of progressively creating an organic world order 
—that is, a world in which each man’s activities are 
(to a degree) functionally significant to other men’s 
and in which each man’s work is contributory to other 
men’s work and life. This organic order in human 
society, Wieman believes, is not simply a possibility; 
it is already operative to an extent. The task of re- 
ligious men, according to Wieman, is to promote this 
progressive creation of an organic world and thus en- 
large that order of life. 


(7) Unpublished lectures. 
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This is the natural outcome of Wieman’s theism, 
for if God is identified with that progressive inte- 
gration which promotes the growing good, then re- 
ligion becomes living under the sway of that all- 
important movement in life which is God. In Wie- 
man’s words, it is living for God, living for the glory 
of the good. 

This conception of religion leads Wieman to in- 
sist upon integrating religion with all related activities 
within the cultural and social process. There becomes 
a religious function of economics and an economic 
function of religion; a religious function of politics and 
a political function of religion. Religion has to do 
with philosophy, art, sex-love, education, morality, 
science, and recreation, and all other phases of human 
activity affecting human purpose and character; for 
religion is the motivating drive that brings all of these 
many phases and functions of human society under 
the propulsion of that coordinating activity which is 
God, increasing the mutuality and shared existence in 
human life, and progressively contributing to the 
growing good. 

For fear that I may not have focused attention 


upon the central items of Mr. Wieman’s religion, I 
add his own Ten Commandments in conclusion: 

1. Commit yourself completely to the organic 
unity of men as to very God, and practice some ritual of 
self-dedication to it. 

2. Preserve your sensitivity at any cost. 

3. Treat persons and personal relations as most 
important factors in that process of growing good 
which is God. 

4. Find work to do that will bring you into most 
significant association with other people, and give your 
utmost to it. 

5. Practice sharing of problems and experiences, 
but also ponder alone and wait for insight. 

6. Treat suffering as a symptom, not as a basic 
evil. 

7. Wait patiently on the growth of good; guard it, 
work for it, but do not force it or meddle with it. 

8. Reconstruct your attitudes in adaptation to the 
way of God by the practice of auto-suggestion. 

9. Use beliefs to record findings and guide doings, 
but do not do so to produce states of feeling. 

10. Confess ignorance where beliefs cannot be 
tested by observation, reason, and experiment, and 
make this ignorance the growing edge of truth. 


Case Studies in Religious Heredity and Environment 


Anonymous 


PSGQOST, strayed or stolen: one slightly abused, 
| Mol) §=faintly amused, somewhat confused, greatly 
iS “A| enthused, mongrel pup, called Universalist 
fern} by right of accession; between ages of thirty 
and forty. Owner threatens abandonment. Said 
nondescript canine has never been known to bite, 
would make a faithful watch-dog and is in sad need of 
ahome. Will some Good Samaritan kindly take care 
of the prodigal whenever found? 

The following case histories may contain some 
food for thought for those befuddled by “wars and 
rumors of wars” within the solid Universalist phalanx. 
Or it may be that they will even more befuddle the 
issue. I daresay every one who has experienced some 
growing pains in religion might sympathize with the 
homeless dog. What shall be done with those who 
break the chrysalis of their old-time religion and 
emerge to flutter helplessly about each flower which 
attracts with its nectar of promise? Let the ministers 
answer, after sober, unheated thinking. 

A’s grandparents broke away from their tradi- 
tional, ancestral hell-fire and damnation Methodism to 
help found one of the oldest Spiritualist societies in the 
United States. That was certainly considerable of a 
rent in the religious fabric of the family. The grand- 
children grew up and throve on a pabulum of pre- 
digested Ingersoll, Moses Hull, Andrew Jackson Davis, 
Harrison D. Barrett and a score of others, some of 
whose faces and many of whose utterances will never 
be forgotten. Life was a thoroughly enjoyable round 
of June and September camp-meetings, psychic ex- 
periences, and the curious admixture of a generous 
sprinkling of Sunday school sessions held by the Free- 
Baptists and Methodists in the district schoolhouse. 
“Elder” Pember, who will be recognized by some 
Universalists of today, was often spoken of, and al- 
ways with respect and admiration. A grew up feeling 


that Universalists were “next of kin.” To this day a 
large family of Spiritualists has warm regard for 
Universalists and certain well-known members of its 
ministry. 

Through high school days A attended occasionally 
both of the two churches in the school town, Congre- 
gational and Methodist. A well-loved professor from a 
near-by Congregational seminary made a deep im- 
pression with his splendid baccalaureate sermon at 
graduation. For college A chose an institution with 
thoroughly Christian em phasis, though non-sectarian. 
Its leanings proved to be decidedly towards the Bap- 
tist Church. Perhaps half the college gravitated in 
that direction, and A went there not infrequently. 
Attendance at a particular ‘‘home’”’ church was re- 
quired, so A selected the First Universalist as his choice 
and shared in its activities, particularly the Y. P. C. U. 
Besides these two denominations the Catholics, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists of the city were not 
forgotten, and trips to the twin city near by were often 
made, where the Congregational, Methodist and Uni- 
versalist faiths were favored. 

Many factors combined to break down and wear 
away the crusts of ancient prejudice. Ministers and 
speakers from some of the finest seminaries and 
churches in the country spoke in chapel, before the 
Y. M. C. A., at convocations. Offices in the Y. anda 
place in its Cabinet broadened. Roommates of varying 
opinions paved the way toward better understanding 
of the sects. Very, very seldom was intolerance en- 
countered. The president himself repeatedly cautioned 
that the college was for Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, colored or white, with equal opportunity 
for all to worship and serve as he chose. There was no 
side-stepping of moral issues, however. By the power 
of example students were taught what it meant to be 
Christ-like. And so A came to know that there was 
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Liberalism outside of his little sphere, that no one sect 
had a monopoly on broad-mindedness and tolerance. 
He came to see that some of his own kind were as 
narrow in their outlook as were the critics of his belief 
in childhood days. 

Teaching and graduate work have carried this 
wanderer over considerable of the Eastern half of the 
United States, out and back again. The finest talent 
in all the major denominations and, some of the lesser 
ones has been heard or read. One of the most inspir- 
ing services heard was in a beautiful Presbyterian 
church with the kindly president of a Presbyterian 
college preaching the sermon. It is not surprising, 
after this baptism of the spirit, that intemperate sec- 
tarianism should be tempered with a growing feeling 
of tolerance. Under such refining influence one can 
sympathize with Peter Ainslie and his dream of an 
undenominational church. One almost wishes that 
the Lincolnian requisites of Love to God and Love to 
Man might be the only bases upon which to posit 
church membership. 

A remembers well the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional social centers in a large university town where 
he was located. His next step was to become super- 
intendent of a Unitarian church school and member of 
the thriving Hale League there existent. Unitarian 
theologues and professors were his friends. 

Some very happy memories cluster around the 
superintendency of a Universalist church school which 
followed. There is no doubt that A would have joined 
this church had he remained in the community a short 
time longer. He never for a moment lost interest in 
Spiritualism, however. It was very rarely possible for 
him to attend any of its services. He was never lo- 
cated near any of its churches or societies. He was 
“church minded” and could not do without its spiritual 
satisfactions. More and more he came to feel that he 
could work more effectively inside its organizations as 
a member than he could outside. 

A small son was christened in a very beautiful 
service in the Universalist church where A next lived. 
Largely out of this experience and out of affection for 
the pastor and his wife and in recognition of their 
whole-souled efforts, A joined this church, whose only 
doctrine was “Love.” Heis still a member, though he 
is many, many miles from it now and has transferred 
his allegiance into a Community Church carrying 
on its roll members of a large number of denominations. 
Another change brings him back into the Universalist 
fellowship again, though this particular university 
center has a Fellowship Church of all sorts of denomi- 
nations with an excellent pastor. A is honest enough 
to admit that he would probably find himself quite as 
much at home in the one church as in the other, though 
he has not tried the Fellowship Church to find out. 

Within A’s experience his own particular case 
history can be duplicated repeatedly in similar fashion 
though differing as to detail. There is B, who joined 
Baptist, Congregational and Universalist churches in 
turn for no creedal reasons at all. The services of 
worship and the associations filled spiritual wants. 
There is C, who broke from Catholic traditions to join 
with the Presbyterians. He goes to the Methodist, 
Unitarian and Universalist churches almost as much as 
he does his own. ‘There is D, the Methodist pastor of 


a Community Church of Congregational background. 
There is E, who left his ancestral Methodism to attend 
a Congregational seminary, preached as a Congre- 
gational minister for some years and came back to his 
Methodist affiliations. There is F, who was a Baptist 
but who said that he could accept Unitarianism and 
preach it without a qualm. He went to a Baptist 
theological school, formed a Federated Church when 
he graduated and was its successful pastor for some 
years, and is now in the Congregational ministry. 
There is G, who came from the Dutch Reformed 
Church into Unitarianism. There is H, who came as 
a Presbyterian into the Universalist ministry. There 
is I, a convert to John Haynes Holmes’ liberalism and 
to the Forum meetings in Boston, who came out of 
rigid sectarianism and is now in Congregational sur- 
roundings. I could go on citing cases to the point of 
boredom. 

A could and would, today, join the churches of 
friends of his who are preaching in half a dozen differ- 
ent denominations, provided they would have him and 
the congregations would permit. He feels sure that 
not a pastor in this group would raise creedal questions 
or make church membership dependent upon the sign- 
ing of any statements which A could not accept. A 
would not be happy in many denominations, perhaps. 
Certainly he knows that he could not find spiritual 
solace in many a congregation of his acquaintance. 
But he has friends in all denominations, Protestant and 
Catholic, Jewish and Gentile. He knows a Uni- 
versalist pastor who claims as his warm personal 
“pals” a Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi! You can 
not tell me that creeds are very binding when three 
men of such spiritual interests can find enjoyment and 
recreation in each other’s company, though in name 
their beliefs are supposed to place them as far apart as 
the poles. 

If A were in Worcester he would very likely seek 
out Dr. Tomlinson. If he were near the Rev. Mr. 
Ledyard he would probably go to hear him. With 
Dr. Lowe it would be the same. It might be that he 
would not find what he was seeking. I venture to 
predict that he would, and would be made welcome 
regardless of his past history. Can it be that the 
temper of the time is missed by the many who cling 
desperately to a beloved past? Asa practical problem 
let those who question denominational submergence sit 
down and take account of stock in their own constitu- 
encies. Unless we are living in two entirely different 
worlds they would find that aim and not name is upper- 
most in the minds of the great majority of the mongrel- 
ized generation of church supporters and church-goers 
to which A and his fraters belong. 

We may, in the next fifteen or twenty years, go 
into a slump with our non-denominationalism. The 
pendulum may swing us back into rigid conservatism 
such as we have not known for a very long while. Some 
of us will not look with great concern on what happens 
at Worcester. To be sure, progress may be hindered. 
But it will be only temporary. And however far back 
we may go, in the future, into creedalism there will be 
some left to serve as a nucleus of leaven for the lighten- 
ing of the stupid, heavy sectarian dough that sours 
with spiritual dyspepsia the transforming Love which 
Christ Jesus taught was in us, through and above us all. 
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Three Days at Joseph’s View 


Florence I. Adams 


Pp) HILE the Editor was in Boston on a brief 
‘(| business trip some time in August I re- 
marked to him that I thought it extremely 

mS} unfair that Susan Andrews should have 
ede a chance to visit the Little Hill Farm, while I, 
whose interest in it must be much greater than hers, 
had never seen it. So pointed a hint would have im- 
pressed the most obtuse of men, and the Editor is far 
from that. Soon after his return to the farm I received 
a letter from him saying he would like to take me and 
my sister back with him for one of the September 
week-ends, after the close of his vacation. 

I have always cherished the idea that I could not 
be away from the office for more than a day or two un- 
less the Editor 
was here. But 
with a chance 
to see the Little 
Hill Farm and 
Joseph’s View 
before me [| 
realized at once 
that I had been 
taking myself 
too seriously all 
these years, that 
I was not so im- 
portant as I had 
thought—or the 
Editor — either. 
And I was right 
about it. I was 
away from the 
office a whole 
week and the 
Editor was here 
only two days 
of that week, 
but a perfectly good Leader came out on ied time. 

While many of us have to consider the price of a 
railroad ticket in planning for a vacation, saving 
money is not the only advantage in traveling in a 
friend’s motor-car. There is nothing very restful or 


cae 


inspiring to me in a railroad journey, but the moment. 


I step into an automobile for a long ride I forget all 
my cares. I don’t even think. I “just set,” look at 
the scenery, and relax completely. The summer had 
not been an easy one for me in the office, and it had 
not been easy for my sister in the big house where she 
is housekeeper and cook for a large family—nine of us 
when we are all at home. We were both very tired 
when we left Brookline, but our weariness grew less 
with every mile and when Dr. van Schaick asked us, 
after we had been riding for two or three hours, if we 
were getting tired, we both replied with one voice, ‘“No 
indeed, we are getting rested.”’ By the time we reached 
Cobleskill we had forgotten that we were ever tired. 
The Little Hill Farm looked just as I expected. 
I should have recognized it if I had not known where 
Iwas. The house is just as comfortable and homelike 
as all the readers of the Leader have imagined it to be. 


THE VIEW FROM OLD COBBLE TO THE NORTH 


We were cordially invited to occupy the pleasant guest 
room if we had the least misgivings about staying by 
ourselves, but we are not timid, and Joseph’s View 
called us. So after we had done justice to the chops 
and the other good things, and sat for a while before 
the open fire, we got into the car again and went up a 
rough, bumpy country road, which reminded us of the 
days of our youth, to the Little Green House. It was 
too dark to see the surroundings then, so after the pro- 
visions—enough for a large family—had been stored 
on the shelves and in the Kelvinator, and the various 
electrical devices had be2n explained to us, we were 
left alone to settle down for the night. 
How still it was! How peaceful! There was lit- 
erally no sound 


ace os _| to be heard but 


the chirping of 
the crickets out- 
sideand thetick- 
ing of a clock 
in the room. 
No automobiles 
dashing by all 
night long, no 
loud voices in 
the street, no 
radios going full 
blast at mid- 
night in a neigh- 
boring apart- 
ment house, no 
one driving upto 
a garage under 
our windows at 
two o’clock in 
the morning and 
slamming the 
ear door about 
twenty times, no fire apparatus tearing by, no airplanes 
passing overhead. In the early dawn we heard the 
crowing of roosters and the barking of a dog, and half 
a dozen squirrels played tag on the roof over our heads, 
but such country sounds are music. The quiet was 
heavenly. 

My sister was down first in the morning, and when 
I came down she greeted me with, “I have been out on 
the piazza and it is perfectly beautiful.” It was, and we 


_ hurried through our breakfast so we could go out there 


to stay. That first morning we washed the dishes, but 
after that we left them to be washed with the supper 
dishes after dark. It did not seem quite proper to leave 
dirty dishes about in that nice new kitchen, with its 
electric stove, electric refrigerator, white sink with hot 
water from an electrically heated boiler in the base- 
ment, and its two windows each framing a beautiful 
picture, but we had to be outdoors all we could. 

Iam going to ask the foreman to hunt up the cut 
that was used in “The Little Hill Farm’ to put with 
this, so you can get some idea of the view we had from 
that piazza. One of my brothers, when I showed him 
the picture, said, ‘That looks like a Vermont view,” 
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and there can be no higher praise. Near the edge of 
the picture, on the left as you look at it, you will see 
a group of buildings. That is the farm where the 
roosters were, and the dog, that we heard in the morn- 
ing. A little farther along, toward the left center of the 
picture, is Joseph’s View. You can see both the house 
and the barn. Farther on down the valley is the Little 
Hill Farm, and beyond that the little church and other 
buildings in Beards Hollow. From the piazza, looking 
to the right, we saw close by the mountain from which 
this picture was taken. Down below us was the west 
branch of the creek which the Editor explored the 
other day. Farther over, at the foot of the opposite hill, 
was the other branch. The gorge through which this 
branch comes down does not show in the picture, but 
we could see it. You can trace both branches in the 
picture by the trees along the banks. We could see no 
buildings from the piazza, but we got the same mar- 
velous view down the valley to the distant hills. It 
would be a beautiful view at any season of the year, 
but in the full glory of the autumn coloring it was 
beyond all words. I grew up among hills crowned with 
sugar maples, and I always rejoiced in the brilliant 
autumn foliage, but I never before sat and looked at it 
steadily for two or three hours at a time. That is what 
we did each morning at Joseph’s View. And if we had 
done nothing else all day, if we had not had those long 
rides, to Cooperstown and to Gilboa—through scenery 
so beautiful that it might have been Vermont—still we 
would have said we had had an ideal vacation. It 
would have been impossible to tire of looking at that 
enormous flower garden spread out before us. There 
was every color of the rainbow except blue, and that 
was in the sky. There was every conceivable shade of 
brown, orange and yellow, of crimson and red, old rose, 
crushed raspberry and purple, all set off by the ever- 
greens and the grass, which was as green as it was in 
June. Many of the trees had turned only on the top, 
but one attracted our attention because the lower part 
was red while the top was still green. It was a large, 
beautiful tree, probably a maple, standing alone part 
way up the hill. It was all green but the lowest 
branches on Friday. Saturday the top was red, leav- 
ing the middle part still green. Sunday morning the 
sides were red, and there was just a big, round green 
place in the middle, making it look like a huge wreath 
of red roses. As I sat looking at it I noticed a red 
place in the green, and in the course of an hour two or 
three more red spots appeared in the green center. 
When I took my last look at seven-thirty Monday 
morning the tree was almost all red, with just a few 
flecks of green scattered over it. 

Probably no human being could long endure 
absolute perfection, and that is why something always 
interferes whenever we get a fleeting glimpse of it. 
There was a serpent in the Garden of Eden, and there 
were wasps at Joseph’s View. Swarms of them circled 
round us as we sat basking in the sun and feasting our 
eyes on the landscape spread out before us. But they 
did not want to stay outside, as we did. They wanted 
to get in the house, thinking it would make a nice home 
for the winter. Every time one of us started for the 
door they would say to each other, “Aha, now is our 
chance,” and try to get in ahead of us. At one time I 
suggested to Stella that she keep them away while I 


went in, and then I would come out and keep them 
away while she went in, but on thinking it over we 
decided that perhaps that wouldn’t work very well. 
Several times one tried to get in through the keyhole, 
and would have succeeded if the key had not been in it 
on the other side. Once I narrowly escaped clasping 
my hand around one which was perched upon the 
doorknob. Some of them did get in, were there when 
we got there, and appeared to us at unexpected times 
and places. I did not mind them outdoors, but I did 
not like to be obliged to keep one eye on a wasp while 
eating my breakfast, for I wanted both eyes for the 
beautiful tree that I could see just beyond the barn. 
When Dr. van Schaick came up I let him know as 
tactfully as possible—not seeming to reflect upon his 
hospitality—that I was not fond of wasps, and he 
promptly went in the house and threw them out— 
literally threw them out. He is too kind-hearted to 
kill even a wasp; he just picked them up in a cloth or 
piece of paper and dropped them out of the window. 
Mrs. van Schaick told us one day that she had said to 
him that she was ashamed of being so nervous about 
riding in the automobile, and he replied, “Well, Miss 
Adams is afraid of wasps.”’ I am, and I freely admit 
it. Jam not timid, as I said before. If the bear they 
told me had been annoying some of the farmers had 
suddenly appeared in the road, I don’t think I should 
have been at all alarmed, but June-bugs, wasps, 
hornets, and bumblebees I simply can’t endure. And 
yet, looking back on those three heavenly days, I see 
even the wasps through a halo. Who could blame 
them for liking Joseph’s View? 

We are not naturalists, as are so many of the 
guests at thefarm. We both love the birds and flowers 
and ferns, but we don’t know as much about them as 
people who were brought up in the country ought to, 
though my sister knows much more than I. (We both 
know all we want to know about wasps.) We do know 
the stars, and had looked forward to seeing them away 
from the city lights, which dim the brightest and blot 
out the fainter ones completely. That piazza would 
have been a wonderful place for star gazing, but a big, 
bright, beautiful moon put out the stars as effectually 
as the street lights of the city. That was our only 
disappointment. But the valley was lovely in the 
moonlight. 

Those who have watched the transformation of 
the little red house into the Little Green House will 
be glad to know that it is exactly the right shade of 
green. When the grounds are finished, the seats 
placed on each side of the front porch, the steps 
built to the kitchen door, and the other finishing 
touches added, it will be a thing of beauty as wellasa 
joy forever. 

Knowing the Editor as I do, knowing how he and 
“the Madame” love to give pleasure to others, I see 
many happy days ahead for the little house, so long 
lonely and neglected. 

* * * 
An Old House 
He who loves an old house never loves in vain. 
How can an old house, used to sun and rain, 
To lilac and larkspur, and arching trees above, 
Ever fail to answer the heart that gives it love? 
Isabel Fiske Conant. 
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Prophetic Liberalism” 
Harmon M. Gehr 


For treedom did Christ set us free: stand fast 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage. Galatians 5:1. 


%) HE person who possesses only a superficial 
knowledge of history must realize that a 
tyranny of some sort or other is always in the 
%' saddle. The Greeks had visions of a perfect 
democracy, as well as the requisite conditions, but it 
always degenerated into oligarchy. Through the Dark 
Ages, that longest depression in history, and far into 
the centuries after the light had broken through, the 
church and the holders of petty province fought each 
other viciously for the divine right of exploiting the 
men and women whose souls and bodies were in their 
keeping. Feudalism of the ancient order gave way 
only to a feudalism that suited changed industrial 
conditions. Today we see vast remnants of it, which 
we politely call rugged individualism, trying to hold 
its own against the demands of new tyrannies. These 
new tyrannies masquerade under many names— 
fascism, communism, perhaps NRA-ism. Surely it is 
in some ways a welcome relief, for a world scene that 
does not change its actors is monotonous, but I cannot 
help wondering if it is only a new coat of grease paint 
that makes the difference. 

Democracy is only a name, and the people of 
America have the best vantage-ground any people ever 
had for that dictum. There is no free press in this 
country except in a few instances, such as the Christian 
Science Monitor or the New York Sun, and their in- 
fluence is relatively small. The press is almost unani- 
mous either in its approval of the party in power or 
in backbiting for the sake of the party which supports 
it. Rarely, if ever, does any newspaper make a dis- 
interested committal. The school system, though a 
tremendous improvement over any that has existed 
previously, is not organized to train its pupils to think 
for themselves. Our children become carbon copies of 
the status quo. An outspoken critic of the social or 
governmental state of affairs, such a man as Father 
Coughlin or Congressman La Guardia, is ordered off 
the air or thrust from his position of authority by the 
machine in power at the time. It is only the personal 
force of such men that gains them any hearing at all, 
not the ideal situation dreamers have visualized, called 
democracy, where all men have a voice. 

The same scene prevails in organized religion. 
Missionary Pearl Buck would doubtless be eligible for a 
pension some day if she would permit the decrees of her 
denominational overlords to obscure the facts as she 
knows them. The platitudinous bustle that passes for 
activity in many churches would not have the im- 
portance it has if the reverence for authority were 
weaker and the reverence for truth were stronger. 

I like to think of the ideals we revere as stars in a 
heavenly system. In their different orbits truth, 
good-will, justice, mercy, and many other greater and 
lesser planetary bodies may be seen. But the farthest 
from human society, or so the astronomers tell us, is a 
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great star called Freedom. Indeed, it is so distant that 
its light rarely shines upon us, and it never shines for 
long. A few people have discovered, however, that if 
its light does not shine upon man at least his spirit can 
soar towards it. The German theologian Schlier- 
macher makes that possibility pulse with life in a line 
from one of his monologues: ‘‘Fate rules only the gods 
who have nothing in themselves that they would ac- 
complish, and the worst of mortals who seek to ac- 
complish nothing in themselves, but not the man who 
directs his action to the shaping of his own life, as befits 
his nature.” 

I shall speak of such a freedom, not in its indi- 
vidualistic setting alone, but as it applies to those who 
are about the one who is blessed. I shall not uphold a 
libertinism or mere dabbling with whatever the whim- 
sical spirit dictates, as freedom for the individual is 
often interpreted, but freedom as an attitude of mind 
towards the social setting in which one is located. I 
choose to entitle it Prophetic Liberalism. 

Emerson writes of the self-reliant man’s duty to 
himself: “It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion, it is easy in solitude to live after our own. But 
the great man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.”’ Now I would not have you believe that such 
an aphorism is the epitome of liberalism. A quotation 
like that is effective because it is forceful. But it ex- 
presses the inactive phase of the free man’s life. It is 
only the first step in achieving a freedom that is bound 
to affect the life amid which one lives. The active 
phase is the prophetic; one must be vocal as well as 
thoughtful. But let us think for a moment of what 
we mean when we say prophetic. 

Is one who is different from the rest of mankind 
necessarily a prophet? Sometimes men are judged to 
be for that reason, and we see Elijah hailed as ‘‘the 
trump of Jehovah,” mainly because he had the person- 
ality that would convince his fellow citizens of a strange 
power which he alone possessed. Saul became king 
largely because he lost his emotional balance when he 
met a crew of whirling dervishes, and whirled with 
them. Even yet a frothy soap-box orator on a street- 
corner will have a following that reveres him as a 
prophet, or a lady evangelist with a flair for showman- 
ship may count her following by the thousands. How- 
ever, I am not including cranks among the prophets. 
For these self-constituted prophets are never free. 
They are always slaves—to their own egotistic desires 
or to the unhappy tyranny of a single idea, 

The prophetic liberal of whom I speak finds free- 
dom in living up to the highest possibilities of his 
nature, apart from the social group which surrounds 
him, yet in line with the highest good of man. He will 
be an outspoken critic of his period, yet he will not be 
obsessed with an insane defense of his position in order 
to attain an ephemeral fame, nor will he be smitten 
with a sudden desire to hie off at a tangent when his 
comfortable position is threatened. Power, wealth, 
or position have no claim upon his allegiance, and they 
will not beckon him from afar. 
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Perhaps I can better define the type of person I 
have in mind if I mention a few personalities whom I 
consider to be prophetic liberals of our time. An out- 
standing figure is the former justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
Some words he spoke in 1911 at the fiftieth anniversary 
of his Harvard class will help us to catch the spirit of 
the man as well as to phrase a basic tenet of prophetic 
liberalism: ‘‘Pleasures do not make happiness,... . 
and the root at once of joy and beauty is to put out 
all one’s powers to a great end... . to hammer out 
as compact and solid a piece of work as one can, to try 
to make it first-rate, and to leave it unadvertised.” 
Another man, who died only recently, the ethical 
culturist Felix Adler, has impressed me as being one 
of the most profoundly prophetic of liberals. To him 
the unwritten law of our civilization, “live and let 
live,” is conventional morality, a compromise with 
things as they are. The law of life, as he sees it, 
should be “so to act as to bring to light the intrinsic 
value of others and by so doing to bring it into power 
in ourselves.’”’ Who but one imbued with a spirit both 
liberal and prophetic could fill such a niche? A good 
many others in the liberal fellowship, men such as 
Parker, Clark, Ballou, Priestley, and Channing, have, 
by their lives and words, exemplified this spirit. 

Horace Mann once said, “‘Where anything is 
growing one former is worth a thousand re-formers.”’ 
These figures in our history prove the truth of that 
statement by the works they have accomplished. They 
are prophetic liberals. But you find them in all walks 
of life; they are not all in liberal churches by any 
means. But, and this to me is the elemental reason for 
the continued existence of the liberal church, it is the 
only powerful organized social group of any kind that 
traditionally has stood for the preservation of any- 
thing like a prophetic spirit. And, although it has 
failed many times in most miserable fashion, the future 
strength of such a spirit in the life of man is largely 
dependent on how this organization maintains its 
mission. 

The challenge is clean-cut. Is the liberal religious 
movement as we know it capable of harboring such an 
attitude of mind and spirit as I have described? Can it 
continue to be the generating-point in the future for a 
spirit that will blaze the trail of social and religious ad- 
vance generally? The preponderant number of people 
in ““‘Who’s Who” that are Unitarians and Universalists 
is no indication. Neither is the talk about liberalism 
having leavened all of Orthodoxy; the liberalism of 
Liberalism is still a rather questionable quantity, let 
alone the liberalism of Orthodoxy. Are we ready to 
advance? 

I know two ministers of liberal churches who not 
so very long ago dared to speak of certain social doc- 
trines from their pulpits that at that time were not 
commonly accepted by employers. They were 
promptly ousted, though one of them has since been 
reinstated. Perhaps these ministers violated one of 
the unwritten precepts behind prophetic liberalism, 
not to be bound by the behests of position, wealth, or 
party, but it is also very probable that the churches 
of which they were paid leaders are not sources of the 
free spirit. 

Very often, too, I read letters in our church paper 


purporting to come from people who are liberals, and 
they surprise me by being so emphatic about the neces- 
sity of throwing certain other people out of the fellow- 
ship because they have invented a new label for them- 
selves. They perforce make me think of some very 
lovely lines by an English girl that appeared in that 
same journal not so long ago: 


Each son of man must grope 

Towards a Hope. 

And many a one shall speed, 

Pressed on by burning need 

That urges, half expressed 

Within his breast, 

Towards an unknown goal, 

His anguished soul, 

Scorched by the hidden flame 

Perhaps in words denying the true Name, 
Yet proving by his service and his pain 
The height and depth in God to which his soul shall gain.* 


Liberalism, it seems to me, cannot be bound ir- 
revocably to any glittering formula of religion or phi- 
losophy, whether it be mechanistic, naturalistic, trini- 
tarian or unitarian, any more than that it must be 
controlled by some sacred taboo. If it is it begins to 
lose the very genius that should be animating it. 
There must be ample room for thought. The liberal 
mind must feel free to question all things, with a rever- 
ence for human rights of course, which after all is the 
basis for all sincere reverence, but nevertheless it must 
feel free to question. And there are many things that 
need revaluation today, as they have needed it in al- 
most every age, and occasionally received it. What of 
the idea of God? Must it continue to be the “oblong 
blur,’”’ as one of the liberal fellowship so wittily calls 
the present world-wide indecision concerning it? What 
of our economic system? Are we to stop our efforts 
after we have approved some innocuous resolution 
concerning it? What of that most pressing of all 
problems, as Albert Schweitzer terms it, the inte- 
gration of ethico-religious idealism into the lives and 
affairs of our people collectively and individually? 
What of war and peace? We need realistically to face 
the emotional issues that are involved, and it must be 
apart from party or country. 

I have already spoken of the very worthy past 
that is the heritage of the religious liberals of our time. 
But we must turn our backs upon it, lest, like Lot’s 
wife, in looking behind us we become a useless pillar 
of salt. 

There have been and are gropers and questers after 
righteousness among the ranks of the liberals, and I 
think we should regard our fellowship as a body that is 
still devoted to that aim. I know that there are many 
who say ‘‘Pooh! mere ethics,”’ when they hear us men- 
tioned, and perhaps they are right. I hope so. There is 
far more of the strenuous life in trying to be ethical 
than there is in relaxing into the tepid bath some folks 
call religion. Ethics has always preceded religion, if 
you care to interpret religion in the way it usually is 
interpreted. We might as well continue thus, not 
worrying over who follows in our train. Neither should 
we care primarily about the evident impact we make 
upon our generation. Such thingsare hard to measure. 


*At the Edge of Dream. By Ida E. L. Hinde. 
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Our fellowship is not primarily concerned with the 
maintenance or protection of organization as such. 
Its main function is the encouragement, cultivation, 
and application of an attitude of mind that is the only 
sustaining force of genuine progress. 

This first combined meeting of the avowed liberals 
of Illinois is one of the most auspicious events for 
liberalism that has occurred in this region for years. 
I cannot help feeling that we may finally be on the 
way to mustering our ranks for the effective promul- 
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gation of the ideal which I have tried to set forth. 

I can close no more effectively than by using Max 
Eastman’s ‘“Invocation.’”” May it symbolize the re- 
dedication of each of us to an active idealism that is 
sorely needed in our world today. 


Truth, be more precious to me than the eyes 

Of happy love; burn hotter in my throat 

Than passion, and possess me like my pride; 
More sweet than freedom, more desired than joy, 
More sacred than the pleasing of a friend. 


The Modern Dilemma 


T. S. Eliot 


© EVERAL years ago, at the end of a pamphlet 
: “| on the last Lambeth Conference, I wrote the 


Ms} of attempting to form a civilized but non- 
ehaccan mentality. The experiment will fail; but 

we must be very patient in awaiting its collapse; 
meanwhile redeeming the time so that the Faith may 
be preserved alive through the dark ages before us; 
to renew and rebuild civilization, and save the world 
from suicide.” 

It has struck me since that these words, and the 
paragraph from which they are taken, must have im- 
pressed a good many readers as merely a rather rhe- 
torical flourish in concluding a rather polemical 
pamphlet. During the last fifteen years or so we have 
become so accustomed to gloomy predictions of the 
future of civilization that we take them as a matter of 
course, or as a pleasant opiate. But my prediction 
differed from other predictions by being really a 
statement of what is already a fact. What I expect to 
happen in the future is merely the sort of thing that 
will make more evident that what I predict has al- 
ready happened. It is quite possible that we are at 
the beginning of the Dark Ages. In the last three 
or four hundred years we have passed through suc- 
cessive stages of schism, heresy, and _ toleration. 
Possibly the age of toleration is coming to an end, and 
we may be again approaching a period in which Chris- 
tians in Western Europe and America will be perse- 
cuted. I hardly expect so much as that: life will 
simply be made more and more inconvenient for them. 
Christians will not be persecuted until they are feared; 
and they will not be feared until they are powerful. 
They may, for the efficient regiment of the state, be 
segregated into ghettos; but they will probably be 
tolerated on the assumption that they are a dying 
race for seme time to come. 

Meanwhile, the intermediate stages between 
Christianity will, I believe, tend to disappear, and it is 
well that they should disappear. The future will be 
black and white. That is, however, a slow process; 
the humanitarians, the sentimentalists, the conserva- 
tives, and the fundamentalists are tenacious of life. 
But amongst the more intelligent, and in the main 
centers of activity, I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that men and women tend to be either more or- 
thodox or else do not pretend to be Christians at all. 
It is still premature to conjecture on what lines the 
amorphous body of non-Christians will organize it- 
self; and it is difficult to conceive what their minds 


will be like. Many of the most charming and con- 
genial persons I know are atheists (they may call 
themselves agnostics). But they are either the chil- 
dren, or grandchildren, or at most the great-grand- 
children, of professing Christians; their religious 
inheritance is involved with their social inheritance, 
their ‘‘class’”’ values, their social and financial position, 
their notions of correct behavior, however debased. 
Their agnosticism represents a transitional stage, as 
broadmindedness and tolerance on any large scale are 
transitional. Their great-grandchildren will probably 
find themselves with some positive belief; and this 
belief will either be for Christianity or against it. 

I am sure that it is only in its complete form that 
Christianity will survive at all—though some of us 
may disagree at present as to what this completeness 


comprehends. The lingering political importance of 
Protestantism, in Britain, northern Europe, and 
America, is an importance of democratic numbers 


rather than of intellectual activity and leadership; 
and democratic numbers themselves seem to become 
less powerful than they were. I do not, of course, 
present this forecast as offering an argument in favor 
of Catholicism; arguments are concerned with its 
truth, not with the probable consequences of failing 
to support it, however disastrous those consequences 
may be. Nor am I manipulating the political bogey 
of Communism. Most people’s prejudices against 
Communism are no better founded than other people’s 
prejudices in its favor. Communism is, at any rate, 
something with which the Catholic can have a kind 
of sympathy. It does aim at something. To the 
liberal, Communism finds a mythical value in some- 
thing called society or humanity, and Catholicism 
finds a mythical value in something called the in- 
dividual soul. It is true that Communism does not 
make much of the Christian virtue of chastity, but I 
cannot see why anyone who is not a Christian should 
attach much importance to chastity; and Communism 
does not make much of the virtue of humility—but 
that is either a Christian virtue or it is not a virtue at 
all; on the other hand it exalts, in common with the 
monastic orders, the virtues of poverty and obedience. 
The actual order has merely made poverty a badge 
of shame, and for obedience it has substituted eco- 
nomic pressure. And the Catholic should be too dis- 
satisfied with the world as it is to be afraid of change 
in itself; nor does he expect a great deal of the world at 
any time, though his demands be severe. He is not 
interested in degrees. 
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I cannot draw the distinction between the Catholic 
and the conservative—who is usually confused as to 
what he wants to conserve—more easily than in the 
matter of morality, or sin. The conservative is con- 
cerned, not so much with moral laws as with habits 
and conventions; so that the morality of his own gen- 
eration, or perhaps of that immediately preceding, is 
his criterion. To many excellent people sexual sin 
is the most repellent; they can hardly conceive that 
the sin of pride may be more deadly. They not only 
conceive “morality” too narrowly, but they care more 
for morality than for religion; and they fear their 
natural appetites, but not their natural tendency 
towards heresy and intellectual error. They may 
support Christianity—in a degraded form usually— 
because of a prudential or purely irrational terror of 
immorality; but that in which they believe is often a 
morality of custom and prejudice rather than that 
which Christianity teaches. If I did not believe in 
something so fundamental as the Incarnation, I 
should find it difficult to defend the morality which I 
try to practice. 

Accordingly, what gives me concern, in the mod- 
ern world, is not so much the growth of sexual laxity, 
or even of financial corruption, as the disappearance of 
the sense of sin. People often talk as if the sense of 
sin were something invented by a peculiarly gloomy 
race of fanatics which sprang up suddenly in England 
and immediately fled to Massachusetts. But the 
sense of sin is absolutely essential to Christianity, 
and to Judaism from which it came; and as for Puri- 
tanism, there is more genuine Puritanism inside the 
Catholic Church than outside of it. Jam not so much 
alarmed today at there being so many sinners as I am 
by there being so many people who feel virtuous. 
I can hardly think that there was ever a time before 
when so many people felt virtuous. And when people 
feel virtuous, civilization totters. It is not the movie 
stars that are the menace: if, as I dare say is not the 
case, their standards of morality are unedifying, they 
are only filling a popular demand. The danger comes 
from the virtuous and well-intentioned; from the 
pioneers of Ethical Culture, the World-Leaguers for 
Sexual Reform, the Utopians, the enthusiastic, the 
unsophisticated, the self-appointed saints, and the 
people who will not study Latin and Greek. é; 

The real abyss is between those who believe in the 
supernatural and those who do not; and amongst the 
latter I class all those who are liberal enough to allow 
a little place for the supernatural. To believe in the 
supernatural is not simply to believe that after living 
a successful, material, and fairly virtuous life here one 
will continue to exist in the best~possible substitute for 
this world, or that after living a starved and stunted 
life here one will be compensated with all the good 
things one has gone without: it is to believe that the 
supernatural is the greatest reality here and now. We 
have to make it our source of values and the pattern 
of our life. It is well put in Harton’s “Elements of the 
Spiritual Life’: 

It is clear that the Christian life is essentially super- 
natural. It is the ignoring or denying of this element 
which is the cause of most of the ineffectiveness of pres- 
ent-day religion. Supernatural religion is not popular, 
but that does not make it untrue. Protestantism dislikes 
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it, the Reformation was largely a movement for its de- 
thronement; Modernism dislikes it—the pathetic desire 
to find a purely human Christ and the condemnation of 
sacramental action as “‘magic” attest as much; Science 
dislikes it because it appears to the scientist to intro- 
duce an incalculable and undemonstrable element into 
Nature; the Man in the Street dislikes it because it is 
beyond his comprehension, and it is a common weakness 
to fear and therefore to hate the unknown; it remains 
for the Catholic uncompromisingly to nail his colors to 
the mast and live supernaturally, confident that on 
that level alone will he find fully Him for whom his 
soul thirsts. 

As the sense of sin depends upon the supernatural, 
so from the sense of sin issues the ascetic life. The 
ascetic ideal is essential to Christianity. The modern 
world suffers from two great disasters: the decay of the 
study of Latin and Greek and the dissolution of the 
monasteries. These defects can be supplied. The 
benefit of monasticism is not only for those individuals 
who have the vocation for that life; it is also in the ideal 
of life that it sets before those whose lives are in the 
world. For Christian asceticism is a matter of degree; 
and every life, in so far as it is Christian, is ascetic: 
in self-abnegation, self-discipline, and the love of God. 
Exceptional austerities are for exceptional men; for 
ordinary men, the practice of prayer and meditation 
and the daily battle against the distractions which the 
world offers to the mind and the spirit. The ascetic 
ideal—and asceticism 1s of course far more than a mere 
doing without—seems to me implied in the Summary of 
the Law. 

We like to interpret the love of our neighbors 
as ourselves as a vague benevolence, or as practical 
charity alone. We like to think that as we want to be 
happy, and have some “right” to be happy, so we must 
remember that our neighbors have rights too and that 
we should try to make them happy: the love of our 
neighbors becomes fair play, and doing the decent 
thing. But the real love of our neighbor, in and for 
God, means transcending the bounds of love and be- 
nevolence as we know them, and reaching a plane at 
which what is given is not as the world gives. 

In the way in which the modern world uses the 
terms “human” and “inhuman,” there is undoubtedly 
something “inhuman” about this. As a supernatural 
religion, Christianity must aim to lead its followers to 
something above the human—though the last thing a 
Christian wants to be is a “superman,” and the ma- 
jority of human beings hate and fear any summons to be 
more than healthy natural human beings. St. Paul, 
perhaps, was not perfectly “integrated,” or his inter- 
pretation of estote perfects was not that of Freud. For I 
know that in me (that rs, in my flesh) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I know not. . . .O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
We can have no ideal, for human beings, lower than 
that of saintliness: an ideal which the world repudiates, 
or reduces to the saintliness of a Santa Claus. We 
recognize the chasm between the divine and the 
human, we admit our shortcomings and wrongdoings. 
“It is not true that we have never been broken: we 
have been broken upon the wheel.’’” The world insists 
upon being right. It insists upon being virtuous. It 
is right, it is virtuous, it is damned. 
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Our Times Before the Tribunal of History” 


Roscoe Pound 


zt ISTORY,” said Hegel, the philosopher of his- 
1 ’%si tory, writing in the century of history— 
a | “History is the tribunal of the world.” How 
&20)}} will that tribunal regard what seem to us the 
stirring times in which we live? As the tribunal was 
made up in the last century it would have judged us 
harshly. It had a marked preference for certain 
periods of the historical past as vital and significant. 
It held others as at most negligible. Hegel tells us 
that whatever does not accord with the historically 
revealed divine plan is worthless. It is part of the 
past, but it is not part of history. The divine plan is 
not revealed by the whole record of the past, but by 
selected parts of it. But what determines the selec- 
tion? What identifies the parts declaratory of the 
divine plan and points out others as worthless? When 
we note that the periods of the past which are taken 
to reveal the divine plan are or may be made to appear 
analogous to the ideal which the last century had made 
for itself, when we note that the last century could see 
a picture of itself in some periods and not in others, 
may we not refuse to be judged by the plan so dis- 
covered for us and hunt in the past independently for 
analogies more suited to our picture of ourselves? 

What have been thought of as the great periods, 
the eras of primary significance, from which the 
thinker could plot some part of the course of evolution 
of civilization? For American purposes they used to 
be the era of the city states in Greece, with the rise of 
Macedon and establishment of Alexander’s empire as 
a tragic ending; the Roman republic with the estab- 
lishment of the empire as a foreshadowing of the de- 
cline and fall that must go with the extinction of polit- 
ical liberty; the era of rising nationalism in Europe 
after the Reformation; the Commonwealth, the Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the time of Whig supremacy in 
England, and the era of founding of new, self-sufficient 
commonwealths in America. I would not disparage 
these eras. I was brought up to reverence them. 
But one thing remains to be said of them which meant 
nothing to the last century, yet may mean much to us. 
They were eras of great small things, of activities of 
great potential significance carried on in relatively 
small self-sufficient localities, of world-wide relations 
and achievements not of organized men or organized 
mankind, but of individual men in and through small 
states. 

In contrast with these great periods of history, 
wherefrom we might learn something of the course of 
universal history, there were the negligible periods, 
making up much more than half of the story in point 
of time and involving the lives and activities of many 
more human beings. These were the Hellenistic world, 
the Roman empire, the Byzantine empire and the 
Middle Ages. 

Recall how these periods were thought of in the 
last century. Grote speaks of the Hellenistic era as 
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“that gulf of Grecian nullity.” Finlay sees in it “a 
sad spectacle of the debasing influence of wealth and 
power.” The Roman empire from Augustus to the 
barbarian supremacy in the West was the stock exam- 
ple of degenerative evolution. Of the Byzantine 
empire, Lecky says: “The universal verdict of history 
is that it constitutes, without a single exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that civili- 
zation has yet assumed. ... There has been no 
other enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of 
all the forms and elements of greatness, and none to 
which the epithet mean may be so emphatically ap- 
plied.” As to the Middle Ages, Hallam says: “We 
begin in darkness and calamity, and though the 
shadows grow fainter as we advance, yet we are to 
break off our pursuit as the morning breathes upon 
us.” He saw only darkness until the morning of the 
Reformation. 

Men began to feel uneasy about this judgment of 
the Middle Ages some time ago. But beyond search 
for the simplest forms of modern legal and political 
institutions it was long held unprofitable to spend 
much time or labor on that benighted era. As tothe 
Hellenistic world, the Roman empire after the first 
Caesars, and the Byzantine empire, it has remained 
for the present generation to find worth in them. 
They did not accord with the picture of nineteenth- 
century society to the image of which its historians 
wrought. 

What had the supposedly significant eras in com- 
mon? What was seen in the Greek city-states, in 
republican Rome, and in Western civilization from the 
Reformation to the nineteenth century which gave 
them historical value? What of the supposedly negli- 
gible eras in common? What was seen in the Hellen- 
istic era, in the Roman empire, in the Byzantine em- 
pire, which deprived them of historical value? Chiefly 
the former could be interpreted as individualist. 
They had the appearance of eras of freedom while 
the latter appeared eras of political subjection. Also 
western Europe after the Reformation was nationalist. 
It had faith in the local as contrasted with the uni- 
versal. The ideas of world unity in the Hellenistic 
era, of a world empire in imperial Rome and Con- 
stantinople, and of universal spiritual and temporal 
authorities in the Middle Ages were alien to the par- 
ticularist spirit of the last century. Finally and not 
the least, eras of small things in point of size, of sim- 
plicity, of local economic autonomy, of frequent change 
and of competition, were preferred to those of bigness, 
of complexity, of economic unification, of relative 
stability, and of cooperation. 

Certain analogies of the present to the Hellenistic 
era are obvious. There had been a diffusion of Greek 
civilization as now there has been a diffusion of west- 
ern European civilization. New centers of wealth and 
population had sprung up and taken the leadership 
from the Greek city-states. One might well compare 
the relation of New York and Chicago to Europe with 
that of Alexandria and Antioch to Greece. In respect 
of culture and art and museums as well as in respect 
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of wealth and population, the parallel is suggestive. 
It is suggestive in respect of the migration of books 
and works of art. It is suggestive in respect of the 
dispersion of races and peoples. It is suggestive in 
respect of the relative economic position of the old 
world and the new. Europe of today rent by national 
antagonisms, unstable politically, and for the most 
part in straits financially, has been compared aptly to 
Greece, wasting by internal strife after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, decaying both in its political and in its 
economic order. 

There are no less striking analogies between the 
present and the era of imperial Rome. Then, as now, 
there had been world-wide economic unification 
through improved transportation. Then, as now, 
an urban industrial society had replaced a rural 
agricultural society. Then, as now, cities had grown 
and were growing at the expense of country. Then, 
as now, great urban centers were replacing a multi- 
tude of local municipalities in agricultural commu- 
nities. Moreover, the strengthening of executive 
authority throughout the world and the rise of dele- 
gated legislation suggest at once the devolutions of 
political power which in time turned the first citizen 
of a republic into an absolute monarch. When the 
Supreme Court of the United States is willing to hold 
that Congress may leave the final interpretation of a 
statute to an administrative officer and that his in- 
terpretation is binding on the courts, we are coming 
to something very like a Roman lex regia. Indeed, 
the reasons given by Chief Justice White for upholding 
the exercise by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of what had always been considered legislative powers 
are substantially those given in Justinian’s Institutes 
for the devolution of legislative powers upon the 
Roman emperor. Fixplaining Chief Justice White’s 
opinion, Chief Justice Taft says: “The utter inability 
of Congress to give the time and attention indis- 
pensable to these powers in detail forced the modifica- 
tion of the rule.” Justinian tells us that lawmaking 
power passed from the Roman people because the 
electorate had become “‘so increased that it was dif- 
ficult to assemble it together for the purpose of enact- 
ing statutes.” Economic unification, mixture of 
races, complexity of social and economic organiza- 
tion, diffusion of luxury and wealth, accumulation of 
huge populations of workers in great centers, and a 
general condition of bigness and complexity, ally us 
to the Roman empire rather than to the Roman re- 
public. 

Interest in the Byzantine empire has grown stead- 
ily in the present century. Men have been saying 
that an empire which stood strong for nine centuries 
and fought an obstinate rear-guard fight for two more, 
which put the Roman law in its final form, which built 
St. Sophia and gave the world a type of church archi- 
tecture which has stood for all subsequent time, which 
preserved Roman administration and Greek culture 
and gave impetus to the revival of learning in the 
West, whose coinage was the greater part of the port- 
able wealth of Europe in the Middle Ages—that such 
an empire could not have been so utterly decadent, 
so utterly mean, after all. 

From the discovery of the new world and the 
Reformation, from which we date the modern world, 
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the emphasis has been on change. Social control by 
organization gave way to economic control through 
competition. Where the problem had been to keep 
men in their appointed grooves, it became one of set- 
ting them free to make and remake new grooves for 
themselves. The Reformation, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, the rise of Whigs and English Revolution of 
1688, the American Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion—five great revolutions in three hundred years, 
or one in every other generation, made political in- 
stability seem the rule, and the political interpretation 
of history identified this instability with progress. 
Stability of institutions was held to be stagnation. 
But now that pioneering has been done, now that those 
who are in distress and those who are in debt and 
those who are discontented cannot find a convenient 
Adullam at hand in an adjacent wilderness, now that 
we have to find how to live together in crowded com- 
munities, from which we cannot withdraw to set up 
new ones of our own, stability is something sought for. 
The example of an empire which stood for eleven cen- 
turies, in which three-fourths of the emperors ascended 
the throne in the orderly process of government, and 
the greater part of the usurpers followed each other 
over short periods in temporary interludes in the 
peaceful workings of a stable system—such an example 
calls upon us to look into it. When we look into it 
we see that the problem of an ordered society was at 
least met by a balance of free individual self-assertion 
and the general security which endured for centuries. 

Chiefly, however, the Middle Ages gives us sig- 
nificant analogies. In its broad lines, the feudal or- 
ganization of society was drawn to an idea of relations 
and duties, not of isolated individuals and rights. The 
original fundamental idea was cooperation in defence. 
In the turmoil following the downfall of the Roman 
empire in the West, the single individual had not 
proved equal to defending himself. He was not 
thought of as self-sufficient. He surrendered his land 
to some lord who gave him an estate in it, so that the 
lord owed him protection and he owed the lord ser- 
vice. The typical man did not compete. He had his 
place in a cooperative organization. He was held in 
his place by duty of service, not by pressure of com- 
petition. The watch-word was cooperation. The 
significant thing was relation, with duties of doing the 
things which the community required resting on those 
who had interests to which those duties were attached. 
It was not what men undertook from self-interest or 
caprice that maintained the social and economic order. 
Men were held to what their position in the relation- 
ally organized society made it their duty to do. 

Our nineteenth-century picture of society was 
very different. It was a picture in which relation was 
ignored and each man was made to stand out by him- 
self as an economically, politically, and hence legally 
self-sufficient unit. He was to find his place by free 
competition. The highest good was the maximum of 
free self-assertion on the part of these units. 

One need not say that the days of individual 
economic self-sufficiency are wholly in the past. The 
individual can no longer do single-handed the agere- 
gate of things demanded for his own life by the minute 
division of labor in a complex economic organization. 
The situation is analogous to that presented by the 
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social order when the individual land owner, unequal 
to protecting himself, entered into a relation of pro- 
tection and service with a lord. In our present eco- 
nomic order, business and industry are the significant 
activities. They stand toward the social order of 
today where land-holding stood toward the social 
order of the Middle Ages. Today every one in busi- 
ness, great or small, is in a shareholder relation in 
which things are due him as shareholder, not because 
of any special undertaking. He is not freely compet- 
ing. The great bulk of any urban community are upon 
salaries and owe service to corporations, which of late 
have sometimes shown consciousness of owing a re- 
ciprocal protection. It has come to be the general 
course that men do not own businesses or enterprises 
or industries. They hold shares in them. As the 
- medieval man was great in the greatness of his lord, 
the typical man of today finds his greatness in the 
greatness of the corporation which he serves. If he is 
great he is published to the world, not as having done 
this or that, but as director in this company or that. 
If he is small, yet he shines in the reflected glory of 
the corporation from which he draws a salary. 

A generation ago such comparisons of the present 
with these eras, would have seemed prophecies of de- 
spair, admissions of conscious decadence, resigned 
acceptings of decline. But as we change to another 
economic and social and perhaps even political order, 
and thus are able better to understand these 2ras of 
another type, we may see that much depends on the 
measure by which they are judged. They do not fare 
well by the measure of a rural agricultural society of 
small towns in a time of self-sufficient small states in 
an era of competitive individual acquisitive self-asser- 
tion. On the other hand, the institutions of the 
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“ane an organization reaches an important 
milestone in its existence it is fitting that 
it pause for a glimpse into the past and a 
long look into the future. Twenty years 

ago this summer the General Sunday School Associa- 

tion came into being. Certain Universalists in at- 

tendance at a Y. P. C. U. convention in Utica, N. Y., 

suggested that there should be within the denomina- 

tion a central organization bearing the same relation 
to the Sunday school as the national Y. P. C. U. bore 
to the local young people’s group. The wisdom of 
adding to our ecclesiastical machinery was severely 
questioned by some. But when the vote was taken it 
was an affirmative one. Accordingly tentative officers 
were chosen and a committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution. The following October, twenty years 
ago this month, the General Convention at its biennial 
session voted its approval of what had been done. 
Suffice it to say here that although changing times 
have brought to religious education certain changes in 
objectives and goals, a better knowledge of what to 
teach, and new techniques by which to teach it, 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the bills of rights 
and dogma of separation of powers and aversion to 
administration and reliance upon rules rather than on 
men, and the modes of political thought of Victorian 
liberalism, do not fare well by the measure of the urban 
industrial order of today, by the measure of life in 
metropolitan cities in a time of organization, relation, 
and cooperation. Where the nineteenth-century 
small-town individualist held that each man was the 
tribunal to try history, we may perhaps be saying in 
the twentieth century that each time must value other 
times by its own measure and for its own ends. 

To say that history is the tribunal! of the world 
assumes history as something given. There is no one 
tribunal of history. There are as many as there are 
times and economic and social orders with their di- 
verse problems. The last of these tribunals for the 
time being may very well, indeed it usually does, re- 
verse the judgments of the tribunals which had gone 
before it. If man may not live by bread alone, 
neither may he live without bread. Material civi- 
lizations are not to be despised and will not be in an 
age of material progress. There are two sides to 
civilization, mastery of external nature and mastery 
of human nature. Relativism does a service in bring- 
ing home to us that one of these sides is not absolutely 
higher or absolutely more praiseworthy than the other. 
It is a matter of selection and interpretation and em- 
phasis to construct and apply any measure of values. 
All types of human activity are involved in main- 
taining, furthering and transmitting civilization. 
The sum of all of them goes to make up civilization. 
We are not bound forever to value human experience, 
we are not bound now to value our own time, in terms 
of the last half of the last century. 
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nevertheless the underlying purpose of the organiza- 
tion remains the same—to help the local church sense 
its responsibility as an educational institution and to 
do its work with intelligence, consecration, and skill. 
It is the purpose of this report to mention some of the 
means employed during the past year to carry out this 
aim. 


Curriculum 


Each year an increasing number of schools call upon us for 
help in the planning of their program. Tach year an increasing 
number realize that the curriculum is not something ready made, 
to be brought in from the outside, but something which must be 
built up with extreme care by each school, based on the needs, the 
interests and the abilities of the local group. This growing desire 
for a carefully planned, integrated program of religious education 
suggests a further need, namely, a group of persons interested 
enough and capable enough to plan it. In some of our churches 
this has led to the appointment of committees of religious educa- 
tion, a few of which meet regularly and are doing a constructive 
piece of work. 

1. Worship. The experience of worship is without doubt one | 
of the major contributions of the church school to life. 
bit differently, the church school has an opportunity in the area 
of worship to do for its members something which the day school 
does not attempt to do and which very few organizations see fit 
to include in their programs. This fact is responsible for the 
increasing emphasis which the G, S. S. A. places upon worship. 
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By vote of our superintendents, taken last fall, we have con- 
tinued to send them the note-book fillers, with suggestive weekly 
services. We have loaned books on the subject by the score. 
We have talked about worship to large and small groups. This 
past summer at our Ferry Beach Institute thirty-two persons took 
Mrs. Pullman’s Standard Course on Worship. In addition to the 
daily lectures and discussions, the course gave opportunity for 
practice in arranging platform settings for worship, a committee 
having charge of this each day before chapel. Chapel services 
too, prepared and led by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, assisted by Mr. 
Harle Dolphin and twenty choir singers, not only met the worship 
needs of the group at the time but made strikingly clear to each 
one the beauty and the value of real worship. As we watched the 
response of this group we wished that there might be returning to 
every Universalist church this fall someone who had caught a 
vision of what worship might become and who wanted above 
everything else to make it real in his school. 

2. Courses of Study. No one of our churches has advanced 
so far or has leadership so skilled that it cares to teach without 
text-books. From almost every school comes the query sometime 
during the year: What do you recommend for junior boys? What 
is the best course for high school girls? Is there anything to 
interest a young men’s class? What would you suggest for an 
adult group? Have you lessons for three-year-olds? Hundreds 
of requests of this sort come to us. To the best of our ability we 
answer them. But as we do so we reuilize what it would mean to 
each school if this whole matter of instruction were approached 
from the point of view of the needs of the pupils themselves. 
During the past decade the public schools have taken great strides 
in making their programs pupil-centered rather than material- 
centered. Much has been written advocating the same procedure 
for religious education. But down in the church school, with its 
volunteer, untrained leadership, such changes come about very 
slowly. 

That there is great need for better courses of study presenting 
the liberal point of view in religion we are well aware. Recog- 
nizing the worth of Dr. Earle’s course on the Beginnings of 
Universalism, issued in 1931, a recommendation was made at our 
last convention that the Publishing House put out several teach- 
ing units on suggested subjects. This request has not been over- 
looked. The Publishing House was consulted regarding it. But 
for financial reasons it could not be granted this year. 

At the present time the Helper, published quarterly, and the 
Murray Graded Lessons are the only teaching materials which 
bear our denominational label. The latter, written in 1910, with 
the exception of one or two courses, are no credit to us today. 
As an Association we have long since ceased to recommend them. 
Another request at our last convention, that the Helper no longer 
confine itself to uniform lessons, was referred to a committee of 
which Dr. Earle, the editor, was chairman. After careful con- 
sideration (and much more is involved than is at first apparent) 
the change was deemed unwise at this time. Under existing cir- 
cumstances this Association does the only thing it can do—help 
our schools to select from the abundance of material put out by 
other publishers that which seems best to meet local needs. At 
the same time it reminds our schools that after all the pupil and 
the teacher are the two most important factors in the teaching 
process. 

3. Education in World Friendship and Peace. One of the aims 
of the modern church school is to guide its pupils to intelligent 
participation in the building of a friendly community and world. 
To this end the G. S. S. A. sponsors three friendship programs 
throughout the year. In connection with each it encourages the 
taking of an offering, the purpose of which is two-fold. First, the 
offering itself makes possible a much needed service; second, it 
should help to cultivate in the person who makes it a sense of 


partnership in a great enterprise and real joy at the thought of — 


sharing with others. The latter does not “Gust happen.” Some 
leaders know how to awaken interest which will lead to a desire to 
give; others, unfortunately, do not. So we send to every super- 
intendent suggestive material for his use and for distribution 
among his teachers. 
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The first offering taken last November, following the edu- 
cational program on Japan, amounted to $1,226.28. This paid in 
part the salaries of Miss Ruth G. Downing of Tokyo and Mr. Aishi 
Terasawa of Shizuoka. Following the American Friendship pro- 
gram in February came the offering for the school for Negro boys 
and girls in Suffolk, Va., and the summer school in Pigeon River, 
N. C. Receipts were $792.57, which meant cutting the usual 
appropriations to these two enterprises. 

By vote of the Association’s executive board it was agreed 
to omit the philanthropic offering which for the past three years 
had been taken in the spring, and had gone to China Child Wel- 
fare, Inc. In schools that could plan for another offering we 
urged a second contribution to Japan, or the South, or the carry- 
ing out of some local project. Less than a dozen schools re- 
sponded to our first suggestion. A few reported sharing in the 
interdenominational World Friendship program which called for 
the sending of a school folio to a boy or girl in China. 

Untoward circumstances attended the taking of our two 
offerings last year. In the fall the feeling of America towards 
Japan, as voiced in press and popular speech, was anything but 
friendly. Naturally this had its effect upon the number of gifts 
and the amount given to our work there. Four months later 
came the American Friendship offering just as all the banks in the 
country closed their doors. With two such handicaps at the 
start we are convinced that the only thing which saved our offer- 
ings at all was the fact that year by year our schools have been 
cultivating attitudes of friendliness and educating boys and girls 
in the fine art of sharing with others. All this we look upon today 
not as something extraneous or occasional, but as a vital part of 
the church school curriculum. 

Side by side with the teaching of World Friendship goes the 
teaching of World Peace. To quote Dr. Fosdick, both are tied up 
in the same bundle. In worship services and educational pro- 
grams sent out to superintendents we are constantly including 
material on this subject. It is encouraging to note the increased 
interest in it and the growing conviction that it is the duty of the 
church to educate for peace. 


Other Services 

In a brief report of this kind it is necessary to bring together 
under some such general heading a number of important activities. 
For instance we have a Lending Library of some 1,200 volumes ‘ 
which is used all the year round. In our busiest months between 
two and three hundred books are sent out. In addition to books 
we lend sets of stereopticon slides for use in worship services. 
Upon request we send various collections of charts and posters for 
use at teachers’ and parents’ meetings, state conventions, etc. 
Pageants and special programs are also recommended and 
loaned. Though not listed as interior decorators, we are fre- 
quently consulted regarding ways of beautifying church school 
rooms. Often we are questioned regarding the purchase of new 
pictures. Occasionally we do the purchasing. 

The Directors’ Exchange, edited by Miss Yates and sent out 
to some fifty of our workers, has long since provedits worth. Itis 
read with interest and profit. The printed word also helps to 
keep before our people the ideas and ideals of the G.S.S. A. Our 
page in the Christian Leader each week, our monthly letter in state 
bulletins and papers and our editorials in the Helper are all steps 
in this direction. Through correspondence and personal inter- 
views at the office we answer the questions of hundreds of workers 
in our churches. Ministers, superintendents, teachers, parents, 
members of Religious Education Committees, presidents of 
church clubs and societies,—to each and every one we try to write 
or say that which will best meet his needs. 


Leadership Training 

This department of the G.S.S. A.is in charge of Miss Yates, 
who will report the year’s work in full. Briefly its purpose is to 
help our leaders in the church school to equip themselves more 
adequately for their tasks. This calls for a wide variety of serv- 
ice. It ranges all the way from recommending a course of reading 
for a teacher in her home, to organizing a Standard Teacher Train 
ing Class in a local church. In better trained leadership lies ou: 
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hope for the future. 
with teachers whose only requirement for service as religious 
educators was an affirmative answer to the question, “Will you 
take this class?”’ 


Institutes 


During the summer of 1932 the G. 8. S. A. furnished an 
instructor for the Young People’s Institute of Liberal Religion 
(Unitarian) held at McGregor, Iowa. It did the same for our 
Universalist Y. P. C. U. week at Turkey Run, Indiana. Under its 
auspices an institute of religious education was conducted at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, with a faculty of five members, and a 
registration of exactly 100 delegates. 

In 1933 a Universalist was again called to the faculty of 
McGregor Institute, but this was done independently of our 
Association. Nor did we have a G. S. S. A. representative at 
Turkey Run. Our only institute this past summer was at Ferry 
Beach, from July 29 to August 5. We had a faculty of six mem- 
bers and a registration of eighty-three delegates from seven states. 
Each day’s program moved forward on a high note, and at the end 
of the week everyone agreed that the institute had brought an 
enrichment of mind and spirit far beyond their expectations. If 
you could have followed these young people to class, through 
study hours, to chapel, if you could have seen them at work and 
play, in the grove at sundown, later in a lighted circle on the 
beach, you would know why each one has gone back to his church 
better equipped to be a religious educator of youth. 

An extension oi our institutes of religious education would go 
further than anything we know of toward improving the quality 
of work done in the local church. We should like to add at least 
three more next year—one in New York State, possibly at St. 
Lawrence University, one conveniently located to our Ohio and 
Indiana churches, and one in Illinois. 


Field Supervision 

Since 1921 this Association has had on its staff one person 
known as a field worker or field supervisor. Miss Harriet G. 
Yates is now serving in this capacity and later she will report her 
activities for the year. 

A great service is rendered our schools by the field super- 
visor. It means much, especially in small communities, to have 
a visit from a trained religious educator who can give advice as 
to what to teach and how to teach it, who is willing to sit down 
with a group or an individual and help solve the problems. The 
letters of appreciation from ministers and teachers which follow 
these visits bear witness month by month to their value. 

Now and then it is possible for the executive director to go 
into the field to attend state conventions or visit local churches. 
We have not been unmindful of the recommendation made at 
last year’s convention that more of this be done. We wish that 
it might be. But the volume of work to be done day by day in 
the office is such that one person, in addition to the office secre- 
tary, is needed constantly at Headquarters. 'The record for the 
past year shows the following visits made by the director: 

She attended and had a part in six Universalist State Con- 
ventions, one Interdenominational Convention, six Institutes, four 
Universalist, one Unitarian, one Interdenominational, addressed 
sixteen groups of teachers and officers and one Parent-Teacher 
group in as many local churches, also four women’s organizations, 
three Unitarian church school groups, two Unitarian-Universalist 
church school groups, and two interdenominational gatherings. 
During seven weeks of the winter Mr. Ratcliff and Miss Andrews 
shared in the leadership of a Teacher Training class near Boston. 
Seven church schools were visited and eight worship services 
conducted. 


Finances 


The treasurer’s report will show our estimated as well as our 
actual expenses for the past year, together with our income, 
Beginning the year with a greatly reduced budget, we set about 
finding all possible ways of economy. A large saving has been 
effected by sending circular letters, fillers, etc., unsealed. A per- 
mit for over two hundred mailings of a kind has helped us still 


Too long have our churches been content 


further. A special library permit, good within certain zones, was 
taken advantage of to the benefit of users of our Loan Library. 
So on through the budget, every item was carefully scrutinized 
and every possible way of reducing expense considered. 
Meanwhile through the winter we carried on our usual so- 
licitation of funds, since each year the Association must raise the 
money with which it operates. For obvious reasons it was neces- 
sary to put more than the usual amount of time and thought into 
our appeals. As the treasurer’s report shows, we did not secure 
the amount we had hoped for. But further cutting of expenses 


and a cutting of activities through the absence of each staff 
member from the office for a month, without pay, made it possible | 
to close the year without a deficit, something which the Associa- | 


tion has not done since 1926. 


To the individuals, the church schools and other local or- | 


ganizations, the Sabbath School Union, the State Sunday School 
Associations and State Conventions, and the General Convention, 


who have made it possible for us to carry on in the most difficult || 
year the Association has yet faced, we are profoundly grateful. | 


Every dollar you have given us we have spent with care and for 
that which seemed absolutely indispensable. 


Cooperation 


1. Within Our Own Household. We hear much today of 
cooperation with others. We believe in it. But just now we 
wish to pay tribute to the good men and women of our own house- 
hold of faith with whom we rub elbows every day. To Dr. van 
Schaick who, by his keen insight and understanding, has helped 
us through thick and thin, to Mr. Friend and Dr. Etz, whose ideals 
of religious education we share and whose counsel we seek, to 
Miss Enbom of the W. N. M. A. and Miss MacDonald in the 
Young People’s office close beside us—to all these friends and 
helpers we are constantly indebted. Within our own group we 
have in Miss Yates and Mrs. Stover a loyalty and devotion to the 
work which is a constant joy. 

2. With the Unitarians. The relations between the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the G. 8. S. A. are most friendly. During the year 
Miss Andrews and Miss Yates became members of the Unitarian 
Curriculum Commission. The purpose of this group is to make a 
thorough study of the Beacon Press text books with a view to 
revising them that they may be less material-centered. This is 
not a task to be done lightly or speedily. And when attempted 
by a group of persons whose daily programs are full, it must needs 
progress slowly. 

Certain helpful bulletins have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education (Unitarian) this year and in each 
case we have been consulted regarding them. Upon request Mrs. 
Galer has prepared one on the Bible in the church school, which 
will be printed this fall. Already we have placed with Beacon 


Press our order, that this may be available to our churches as well. 


We have cooperated with the Unitarians in other ways also. 


At the May meetings in Boston Miss Andrews led a discussion | 
group and in July conducted a daily conference at the Religious | 
In the last annual | 


Education Institute at the Isles of Shoals. 
report of the Department of Religious Education, Unitarian, is 


this statement, under Cooperation: “Our principal and most \| 


rewarding cooperation has been with the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Fellowship.” 


For our part we can truly say that our associations with the || 


If, in our shar- |} 
ing, we have given to them we have also received much in return. || 


We believe that for 


Unitarians have been enjoyable and profitable. 


3. With Interdenominational Agencies. 
the most part our schools do well to cooperate with local Councils 


of Religious Education and to take advantage of training schools |} 


sponsored by them. We have encouraged this throughout the 
year. In the absence of denominational institutes this summer 
Miss Yates prepared a list of interdenominational training 
schools and camps and sent it to our churches unable to take 
advantage of Ferry Beach. 


Our Association has a sustaining membership in the Inter- 


national Council of Religious Education at Chicago and receives || 


| 
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many courtesies at their hands. Through membership, the 
G. S. 8S. A. is also affiliated with the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation which, through its research department, is making a 
unique contribution to religious education in this country. To 
its annual meeting in Cincinnati last May Mr. Ratcliff was sent 
by Tufts College, but represented our Association while there. 


Sixteen Beacon Street 


Though twice before in its twenty years the address of the 
Association has changed, in our opinion it has never been more 
pleasantly or conveniently located than it is today. The two 
rooms, with storage closets near by, are well suited to our needs. 
We invite all of you who have not yet visited our new home to do 
so the next time you are in Boston. 

Recommendations at Ferry Beach Convention 

Carrying out the desire of the Ferry Beach Convention for a 
better understanding of religious education throughout our 
churches, we encouraged our schools in the observance of Re- 
ligious Education Week last November. To superintendents we 
sent a special service for Religious Education Sunday and made 
suggestions for the week. Through the courtesy of Dr. van 
Schaick a religious education number of the Christian Leader was 
published at this time. We plan this year to cooperate with the 
General Convention in the observance of such a week, probably 
in January. 

Another recommendation, that a report be sent to each school 
stating the amount of its contributions to our friendship projects, 
to the G. 8. S. A., ete., for the past two years, was carried out 
during the fall and early winter. The report, however, covered 
the past six years instead of two. The purpose of this was to give 
each school opportunity to see exactly how it stood in the matter 
of giving during the past few years. Distributing this information 
called for cooperation on the part of State Sunday School Asso- 
ciations. In most cases this was given, in others it was not. 

A few other recommendations carried out either in whole or 
in part we cannot take time to list. That some have not been 
carried out at all we have to admit. There are limitations to the 
amount of work three people can do even in normal times. With 
three months taken from the working year, it was inevitable that 
some things be omitted. Incidentally, to have done all that was 
requested and to have done it well, would have required a staff of 
six or eight workers! It would have called also for a greatly 
increased income. 


Looking Ahead 

As we face the coming months we are conscious of many 
specified needs. This year should see a return of specially pre- 
pared programs for Christmas, Easter and Children’s Sunday, all 
ot which were omitted last year. In addition there is great need 
of printed material; for one thing a leaflet, describing the work of 
the G. S.S.A., to put into the hands of every minister and super- 
intendent. On field trips we often meet Universalists who have 
never heard of this organization and who have no idea how it can 
serve them. More than one active superintendent has told us 
that he always supposed the General Association was the State 
Association. Other types of educational material are also 
needed. For instance, a monograph suggesting something of 
what a liberal church school should teach, with a very definite 
listing of those things it should not teach. 

We are aware that more should be done in the field of adult 
education, especially parent education. We know too that we 
should make available to our teachers helpful information regard- 
ing the right handling of such subjects as sex, temperance, leisure 
time, social relations, and a score of others. On all these prob- 
lems the church should have something to say to its people. But 
all this means additional income and persons who can give time 
and thought to the preparation of such material. Shall we ap- 
proach the men and women of our church who are qualified to do 
this and ask for volunteer service in these fields? 

Other needs, even more urgent, present themselves—among 
our workers everywhere a greater sensing of the purpose of our 
work, a clearer understanding of what the church is for, and more 
concern about its product in knowledge, conduct and character. 
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We are improving at this point but we have a long way yet to go. 

The relationship of church and church school in the local 
field presents another great problem. How can we educate our 
people to see them not as separate and distinct but as one? And 
what of religious education? Is that the concern only of the 
school? Or should it be the motivating force of the church’s total 
program? 

During the past few months we have thought often of the 
men and women who in 1913 organized the General Sunday 
School Association. How small the world was then! How 
clearly defined, in comparison, the work of the church! Twenty 
years later—1933—and all is changed. Problems, opportunities, 
undreamed of then confront us on every side now. How shall 
we meet them? In the answer each one of us makes to that 
question lies in part the future of the church and the world. 

* * * 


REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


A. W. Altenbern 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention was held in St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, IIl., Sept. 28 
to Oct.1. The North Central Conference of Unitarian Churches 
met in joint session with it. The number in attendance, due 
probably to the financial situation, was smaller than at the Peoria 
convention the year before. That small numbers do not of 
necessity “ruin” a convention was demonstrated by the fact that 
as to program and spirit it ranked very high. Dr. W. H. Mac- 
pherson in the Joliet Universalist said: ‘“The Clinton convention of 
Universalists and Unitarians was by all odds the best we have 
attended in several years. The spirit of the meeting was pro- 
phetic of what will happen when closer relations between our two 
churches are established in the Free Church of America.” 

The joint sessions opened at 7.30 the first evening, with the 
Rev. Wm. J. Arms, Avon, and Dr. John Sayles, Cornish, Me., 
speaking on ‘The Church’s Responsibility for Stronger Personal 
Character.”’” Mr. Arms did an unusually fine piece of work in 
his address, all the more notable because he went in as a “‘pinch © 
hitter’’ on short notice. Dr. Sayles, with his smile and wit, as 
those who know him expect, captured the hearts of all. 

The convention theme was “The Church’s Responsibility for 
a Better World.” It was challenging to note how everything 
revolved about this pivot, no matter what particular phase of 
church or religious life might be under consideration. Those for 
and against the Free Church, as well as humanist and theist, were 
at one on this score. Few conventions are characterized by a 
finer spirit of fellowship and good will than was in evidence, 
amply justifying Dr. Macpherson’s conclusion. 

The transaction of convention business began Friday morn- 
ing. The program was so arranged that, with one exception, all 
sessions were combined sessions of all organizations. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president of Meadville School, who was 
to have spoken at the session in charge of the U. W. M.A., 
was delayed by motor trouble. He arrived in time, however, to 
share honors with Dr. Frank D. Adams at the fellowship luncheon, 
also a combined affair. As might have been expected, he spoke 
on the great need of religion, and of the human organization 
through which it must function. There may have been numerous 
occasions on which Dr. Snow excelled his effort at this time, but 
if so the writer was not among those present. His understanding 
of his subject, his convictions about it, and his ability to put the 
matter clearly, made his contribution one of great value. If those 
who still ‘fear’? the Unitarian friends could have been present 
there would have been no opposition at the end. 

Dr. Adams’ address on “The Church’s Responsibility for a 
Better Economic Order,” as all familiar with this distinguished 
denominational name know, was one not easily excelled, despite 
the fact that he was limited as to time and was charged with 
opening up the subject for general discussion, later led by Rev. 
John Brogdon, Urbana Unitarian. He said there was a tendency 
in industry, because of the development of the machine, to increase 
forced unemployment and reduce to fear and insecurity a large 
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share of those still having work to do. He pointed out that while 
the function of the church is to do ethical and social pioneering, 
whatever the industrial trend, real progress is often hampered 
because the sociai point of view of the people in the churches is 
determined by the economic status, i. e., people are less apt to be 
enthusiastic about social change if it requires great sacrifice as to 
their own social position. The arrival of the hour for the joint 
session under the direction ot the Sunday School Association cut 
this period entirely too short. 

Wm. J. Arms, with experience as a character training teacher 
in the public schools of Detroit, spoke of this work and suggested 
ways and means by which the underlying principles of the public 
school work along the character education line might be adapted 
to the work of the church school. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, a spe- 
cialist in religious education, led a profitable discussion on 
“Building an Educational Program.” 

The annual banquet that night, with ‘“The Church’s Re- 
sponsibility for Itself’’ as the subject, was one of the high lights of 
the whole convention. Dr. Scott, as toastmaster, aided and 
abetted in his fun and seriousness by such after-dinner luminaries 
as Drs. Macpherson and Sayles, was a guarantee of that. In 
addition, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, spoke for the Mis- 
sionary Association, Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Oak Park, for the 
Sunday School Association of which she had just been elected 
president, and Dr. Charles R. Joy, executive vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, for himself and the association 
of which he is so able a representative. Dr. Joy, in spirit and 
effect, did for this convention what he did for the General Con- 
vention at Hartford, when he brought the greetings of his brethren 
and spoke for a closer cooperation of the two denominations, 
before the now famous Commission on Comity and Unity was 
appointed. 

At the final business session, Saturday morning, Dr. L. Ward 


Brigham, Chicago, was elected president; Mrs. Faye Crandall,” 


Hoopeston, first vice-president (as president of the Missionary 
Association), Mrs. Frank D. Adams, second vice-president (as 
president of the Sunday School Association); Wm. D. Kerr, 
treasurer; A. W. Altenbern, secretary. Trustees for three years, 
John W. Winzeler, Peoria, past president of the convention, 
Frederick C. Webster, Galesburg. Fellowship Committee, the 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, chairman, Dr. L. B. Fisher, Stanley D. 
Tilney. Preacher of the occasional sermon, Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
alternate, the Rev. Wm. R. Bennett, Elgin. Necrologist, Danita 
Trench Poor, Oak Park. 

Among the recommendations was one calling for the con- 
tinuance of the lay reader services under the direction of Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter; appointment of a committee to plan for a joint con- 
vention with the North Central Conference of Unitarian Churches 
next year; the revision of the constitution of the convention to 
bring it into harmony with the requirements of the General Con- 
vention. Two articles are to be amended: (1) no officer or trustee 
shall be elected for more than two terms without at least a year’s 
interval before re-election, (2) to provide for a first vice-presi- 
dent who shall be the president of the Missionary Association and 
a second vice-president who shall be the president of the Sunday 
School Association. 

One of the real treats of the various sessions was the violin 
playing of the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Urbana, who was also the 
preacher of a very able occasional sermon, one that did him much 
credit. 

A memorial service, in connection with the annual communion 
service, following the occasional sermon, took the place of the 
report usually given by the necrologist. <A list of the names of 
those, from the various churches, who had died since the last 
convention was read as a part of a simple service which seemed 
to meet with general approval. 

Everybody attended the Y. P. C. U. luncheon Saturday noon 
and heard Dr. Adams ably discuss the way to make Union meet- 
irgs more effective and efficient. 

More churches made payments on state quotas this year than 
was the case last year, and the offering for the Ministerial Pension 

Fund was generous. 


All in all the convention was as valuable and as successful] a 
State Convention as it has been the privilege of the scribe to 
attend for some time. If what was seen and heard there provides 
a basis for a fair judgment we seem destined to have rapidly in- 
creasing cooperation between Unitarians and Universalists in this 
section, no matter what may happen to the Free Church idea at 
Worcester. 

* * oK 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Leining 

For the past two years, the annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists have been held at extreme 
points in the Empire State with the verification of an old con- 
clusion that distance means nothing if people really desire to 
travel to a definite place. Middletown was the place where the 
108th annual sessions of the New York State Convention were 
held, Oct. 2-5, with good attendance and with weather conditions 
that were perfect. 

Sunday School Association 

The New York State Universalist Sunday School Association 
began its twenty-sixth annual convention on Monday afternoon 
with a conference on “‘Young People’s Materials and Methods,”’ 
conducted by Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass. Miss Susan 
Andrews of Boston followed with a conference on ‘‘New Ten- 
dencies in Teaching Religion.” At the banquet the toastmaster 
was the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., state superintendent. 
The speakers of the evening were the Rev. E. C. Reamon, Syra- 
cuse, on ““The Task of Religious Education,” and Miss Andrews, 
on ‘Why a Church School?” Tuesday morning was devoted to 


business and a conference on “The Project Method in Religious - 


Education,” led by Miss Virginia Eddy Hale, Newark, N. J. 
During the day Mr. Hempel and Miss Andrews also conducted 
conferences. The afternoon address was delivered by the Rev. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa., on “The Civic Responsibility 
of Religious Education.”’ 

The Rey. H. &. Peters, Floral Park, presented the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, which included an endorsement of 
the plan to appeal for contributions that the Association’s work 
might be adequately financed, approving the division of the state 
into districts, urging cooperation with the State Superintendent 
in opening and serving inactive churches, favoring a cooperative 
endeavor with the other state organizations to promote re- 
ligious education, and appealing to teachers to improve their 
teaching by further study. 

The convention closed with an address on ‘“‘The Religious 
Drama and Pageantry,” by the Rev. Fred M. Holloway, pastor of 
the Congregational church, Middletown. He condemned the use 
in churches of plays that had no religious appeal. As an illus- 
tration of the correct type, a group of players from his church 
presented ‘““The Valiant’? in a masterly form, with the pulpit 
platform as a stage. 

Officers are: President, the Rev. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Mid- 
dletown; vice-president, the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Southold; 
secretary, Miss Inez E. Warner, Albion; treasurer, Miss Elma M. 
Seckner, Ilion; trustee, Mrs. Marion T. Keating, Syracuse. 


Women’s Day 


Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, Binghamton, was chairman of 
Women’s Day, Wednesday, with the State Women’s Aid, the 


Metropolitan Alliance and the Women’s Universalist Missionary i} 


Society participating. 

Officers: President, Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels; vice-president, 
Mrs. H. W. Reed; recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, 
Canandaigua; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fanny M. McGone- 


gal, Rochester; treasurer, Mrs. Grace W. Perkins, Dolgeville; | 
trustees, Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell and Mrs. Sarah M. Newell; || 
chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1934, Mrs. Charles | 


Kramer, Cooperstown. 
The meetings are reported on another page. 
Ministers’ Meeting 
The Ministers’ Meeting was held in the vestry of the Baptist 


church with the Rev. Donald K. Evans, Middleport, presiding. } 
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The first speaker was Mr. Richard P. Saunders, Floral Park, 
with the subject, “The Minister and His Work.” Mr. Saunders 
was sympathetic to the problems that the minister faces, and gave 
constructive ideas which he felt would advance their work. 

Prof. H. P. Morrell, Canton, in discussing the N. R. A., de- 
clared that he was astounded at the shamefully low wage stand- 
ards as set by the movement, standards which he thought had 
been abandoned twenty years ago. He questioned the funda- 
mental soundness of a policy that not only countenanced but ad- 
vocated the destruction of food stuffs while hunger and need still 
exist in the nation and the world. ‘Recovery,’ he said, “that 
is not what we want. We don’t want to go back to what we had. 
Readjustment, that is what we should strive for.” 

After the luncheon, the Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., 
Watertown, opened the discussion on the Free Church of America. 
All phases of the matter were presented and the discussion ended 
in the recommendation that the plan should have another name. 

Officers elected: President, Rev. E. C. Reamon; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. H. 8. Tigner, Oneonta; secretary, the Rev. G. H. 
Campbell, Cicero. 

The State Convention 


The church was filled at the opening meeting of the 108th 
annual session of the State Convention. President W. H. Skeels 
of Herkimer presided. The welcome to Middletown was given 
by the Rev. Forest P. Hunter, pastor of the Baptist church and 
president of the Ministers’ Association. The welcome to the 
church was by Mr. Russell M. Vernon, president of the board of 
trustees. President Skeels responded. The church service was 
conducted by the Rev. E. D. Colcord, Mount Vernon. In his 
occasional sermon, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Cortland, paid tribute 
to the work of the founders of the Universalist Church. He said: 
“Theirs is the glory and honor for this foundation work, but it 
is our duty to carry these same principles into the changed life 
ot today. The change is from a doctrinal basis to a social basis. 
Is there any justification under heaven why a favored few, or 
anybody, should be allowed to make millions or even thousands of 
dollars by the mere signing of a buy ng or selling order on the 
Stock Exchange, when millions more -work for less than a living 

“wage, when millions are undernourished and denied the normal 
opportunities of life?” The communion service was conducted 
by the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor of the entertaining 
church. 

On Thursday morning, reports were given by the Executive 
Board; the treasurer, Mr. Fay C. Parsons, Cortland; the Fellow- 
ship Committee, Mr. George H. Bowers, Canton; Necrology, 
the Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., Brooklyn; the 
Theological School, Dean J. M. Atwood, Canton, and the 
State Superintendent. The Convention financed its year’s 
work without a deficit. On his day, the pension offering from 
the churches is always a feature and the total contributed is 
close to $600. This sum is at the disposal of the Executive Board 
for emergencies during the year. The quota payments from the 
churches represent an amount that makes the year one of the 
best in this source of income. The morning speaker was the 
Rey. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., who brought a thrilling 
message in “Taking It to Heart.’’ He declared that there is im- 
mediate necessity of recapturing the beauty and bravery of Chris- 
tian living. ‘The time has come for the Christian Church to 
make any sacrifice, to die even, if we are to carry forward the 
rapture of our faith. Wherever there is dishonesty, meanness, 
greed, immorality, prejudice, we should be fighting.” 

The Rev. H. W. Haynes, Binghamton, presented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Official Reports, which in- 
cluded commendation of the report of the treasurer; the con- 
tinuation of the Cary salary appeal; continued aid to the Floral 
Park church; commending the plan of preaching missions to 
churches; the formation of a Church Extension Committee to 
make a study of the policies of the theological schools, the ex- 
tension policies and results of Universalist and other denomina- 
tions, and other matters relating to extension enterprises, to 
report at the 1934 convention; commending the State Superin- 
tendent for the creation of an Emergency Fund during the year 
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and his other services; urging the ministers to aid in increasing 
the number of subscribers to the Empire State Universalist, and 
ordering the printing and distribution of the Superintendent’s 
report to the churches. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn. These resolutions 
are referred to on the editorial pages of this paper. 

Dr. H. M. Cary, Tokyo, Japan, sent greetings to the Con- 
vention in a letter and cablegram. During the period of voting, 
a debate on the Free Church of America was conducted by Dean 
J. M. Atwood and Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton. 

The closing event was the banquet in the Congregational 
parish house in which 125 participated. The soloist was Mrs. 
Betty Brown Skeels, accompanied by Mrs. Elsie Wagner, Middle- 
town. The toastmaster was the Rev. W. H. Skeels, retiring 
president. The first speaker was the Rev. Glen W. Roberts, 
pastor of a Quaker church in Brooklyn and a welfare worker. 
He called upon the church to sympathize with the labor move- 
ment or suffer dire consequences. Workingmen must have the 
same Christian fellowship and comfort as their employers. He 
urged the churches to unite in the effort to right the wrongs of 
the economic and social order, no matter what the cost. The 
ancient faith in the sacredness of private property must be re- 
vised to meet present needs. Churchmen must be organized to 
meet the crying need to abolish starvation, nakedness and ex- 
posure, with their attendant crucifixion of human personality. 
The closing speaker was Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, whose 
subject was “‘An Interpreter in the House.” He showed himself a 
master in his summarizing of the Convention and his play upon 
personalities. His interpretations kept the banqueters in laugh- 
ter. He showed the uniqueness of the Universalist Church in 
that it could house so many differing minds and yet with love 
and brotherliness as the spirit of the house. 

Officers elected: President, the Rev. C. A. Moulton, Dolge- 
ville; vice-president, George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn; secretary, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons; trustees, Dr. 
Thomas E. Potterton and Louis Annin Ames, New York. 
Fellowship Committee: Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed; Dr. Bruce 
Swift, Kenmore; the Rev. Trueman J. Menadue, Little Falls; 
George H. Bowers and Dr. Fred C. Leining. Trustees of Clinton 
Liberal Institute, Dr. J. M. Atwood, George H. Bowers, Mrs. 
Maude L. Whitlock, Middletown, B. B. Fairchild, Dexter. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, Dr. Stanard D. Butler; alternate, 
the Rev. L. H. Robinson, Albion. Place of the Convention in 
1934, Rochester. 

* * * 
NEW ENGLAND AUTUMN 
Esther L. Rich 
When Autumn casts her golden haze across the woods and fields, 
The hillsides flame with beauty, as the Master Painter wields 
A brush of magic colors over every living thing; 
And wild geese travel southward day by day, on fleeting wing. 


When purple asters fringe the lanes, tall spires of goldenrod 

Wave brief farewells to seedlings of a neighboring milkweed pod. 

Stone walls and roadside fences are decked o’er with crimson 
vines, 

And lazy little breezes go a-whispering through the pines. 


Where groups of birches stand aloof in virgin purity 

Among the wanton maples, scarlet-leafed with vanity, 

Whe river slides adown the vale, a shining silver thread 
Along whose banks a winding path with leaves is carpeted. 


Across the dunes of gleaming sand, a sapphire ocean rolls 

’Neath turquoise skies, though mournfully, as Summer’s knell it 
tolls. 

The nights are growing frosty, and hearthfires begin to burn, 

As toward the harvest season slow our footsteps we must turn. 


Ere long the silver snows will bury deep the paths we’ve trod; 
Thus turn the pages of Time’s book, moved by the hand of God. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THAT MOVING HUNTLEY-LOWE-LEDYARD ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the most moving things I ever read is that article in 
this week’s Leader about the Convention of 1948. There was 
hardly a dry eye in my head as I contemplated the picture of 
those four superannuates, Friend, Bicknell, Etz and van Schaick— 
looking not a day over seventy-five—sitting in the places of honor 
on the platform, smiling benignly on every one. No wonder 
it took three men to think of that. 

If killing the Free Church plan would have such a re- 
juvenating effect on the defeated, what would it do to the vic- 
tors? They must be twenty or thirty years younger. Perhaps 
the ‘‘man of forty,’ who is ‘not only a denominational but an 
interdenominational power,” is one of the authors of this article. 
Perhaps—but if we begin speculating along that line there will 
be no stopping place. What I would like to know is the identity 
of that “man of means” who, not in 19438 but now in this year of 
our Lord and of the depression 1938, could and would—or can 
and will—give $100,000 if the church will keep out of “entangling, 
expensive and unnecessary alliances.” Perhaps when the 
Leader with the report of the Worcester Convention comes I 
shall know. I can hardly wait. 


Impatient. 
* OX 


THE SELF-APPOINTED LEADERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Regarding your editorial on an article taken from the 
Bulletin of my church. If you will re-read it, you will see that 
I said ‘‘self-appointed” leaders. The members of the Commis- 
sion, I believe, were appointed by the authority of our church. 

H.C. Ledyard. 

Brockton, Mass. 


* * 


QUESTIONS FOR DR. ELIOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal Church,” by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, published in both the Leader and Register, is 
full of health, happiness and optimism; it typifies the long, active 
life of the writer. May he continue to preach and abundantly 
live the liberal gospel. 

I know he desires us not only to read this article but to study 
and understand it. There is one paragraph I do not thoroughly 
comprehend and there may be others like myself. For our sakes, 
will Dr. Eliot please explain the thought more fully, beginning, 
“Our critics, both without and within our communion, sometimes 
deride the Unitarians because we do not become a great de- 
nomination.” 

While not desiring to accept the name of “‘deriding critic,” 
I confess I am one who cannot see why it would not be good for us 
and the world really to become a large church in numbers, as 
well as wealth and intellectual acumen. We take much pride in 
the numbers in “‘Who’s Who,” and in the large sums of money 
given for the spread of liberalism, and in the beauty of our edifices, 
in the high percentage we have in the Hall of Fame. 

Why is it that we think numbers count, except in the 
numbers of human beings? Is this not a kind of sour-grapes 
philosophy from which we should be great enough to emancipate 
ourselves? I shall always remember one Easter in the Roslindale 
Unitarian church of Boston when we welcomed forty new mem- 
bers. JI wish all the other eighteen Boston churches of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship and the Universalists might have done the same 
or tripled the number. Some of our theological seminaries have 
about three and one-half students to each instructor, besides the 
instructors in the university; and when we ask why cut down this 
one-half a student to three, we are counted unorthodox liberals. 
So be it. 

In my lifetime I have sometimes preached to congregations 


of three to four hundred, but I now preach to small congrega- 


tions in the liberal fold, and I would rather do the latter, yet—I |) 
should like somebody to preach to, for I am one who loves his || 


work, for its own sake, and I believe the liberal gospe] would be 


-a help to far greater numbers than it is. 
If we have impressed upon us by our great and influential 
leaders that there is something disgraceful in numbers, I cannot || 


see but that our young theological graduates will try to get the 
easy and influential positions in our fellowship, and lack almost 
entirely the missionary spirit. This in the end means for our 
religion stagnation and death. For endowments local and de- 
nominational will be swept away in the social revolutions which 
must inevitably come. But if we build our church on people, 
fallible good human nature, the Simon Peters of this world, 
then there will be a future for the religion of which we are always 
prophesying. 

Many common folks today have not had the wonderful 
heredity, the social environment, the marvelous opportunities, 


of our outstanding leaders. I plead for these underprivileged, who | 


would make us a large denomination in numbers, and who would 
be greatly benefited by the excellences of the liberal gospel. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” if it is a reasonable 
proposition. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tampa, Fla. 


* * 


WE PREFER TO ERR ON THE SIDE OF FREEDOM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I understand just how you feel about the attempt of the © 
Jews to prevent the publication of an English translation in our | 


country of Hitler’s book, “Mein Kampf.’ I have read the 
book and it is thoroughly vicious. Regardless of my belief in 
freedom of speech, I think in this case the protest of the Jews is 
justified. Throw enough mud and some will stick; disgusting as 
Hitler’s fanatical anti-Semitism is, it is almost impossible for a, 
Gentile to read it and not have his own prejudices against Jews 


deepened. I know many readers of this excellent paper will deny | 


having prejudices. I thought I was free from them, but I found 
after reading Hitler that I was wrong. 

If I who think I am an intelligent, liberal-minded man can 
make this confession, what must be the effect of Hitler’s propa- 
ganda upon the millions who have never even tried to hide their 
anti-Semitism! Freedom of the press should have at least one 
limitation, namely, that there should be published no book which 
is almost certain to stir up racial antagonisms and perhaps result 


in serious injustices to persons belonging to a helpless minority. | 


John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
* * 


DAS WALTE GOTT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am very much interested in the little paragraph which | 
I think | 


precedes your article on Europe, ‘‘Das Walte Gott!” 
you are more than right in what you say about the hysteria of 
the radical group in the German Church known as Deutsche- 
Christen. But for the sake of those Germans who prefer to remain 
Christians and who are putting up the fight of their lives to pre- 
vent the Christian Church from becoming—as one of the Ger- 
man leaders puts it, “The Department of Religion of the Nazis,” 
I hope that you will temper your censure with mercy! 

This hysteria is crisis, not norm; it is sickness, not health; 
it is transition, not permanence. The German churches are 
passing through as troublous times as our American churches 
faced at the time of the Civil War. Let us not forget that three 
of our major denominations are still divided into North and 
South over the issue of a racial minority! 


F, 


Oct. 21, 1983 || 


\ 
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What the War Did to Youth 


The Testament of Youth. By Vera 
Brittain. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


In writing of Vera Brittain’s book one 
simply must drop the anonymity of the 
reviewer, for to read it is an intense per- 
sonal experience. I took it up a little 
reluctantly as just one more war book, 
but (despite its six hundred and fifty pages) 
I have found it hard to lay it down. It 
is an amazingly intimate story of a young 
woman’s life in the war years and post-war 
years. It is safe to say that very seldom 
has an autobiography so successfully re- 
captured the moods and experiences of 
past years. Usually, of course, an auto- 
biographical work is subtly affected by the 
later experiences of the author, so that 
what he writes’of earlier days reminds us 
too often of the colored glass through 
which he has looked back into the past. 
But Vera Brittain kept a diary into which 
she poured her feeling while it was still 
fresh. She was, moreover, a self-conscious 
person who cared intensely about what she 
felt. And she has collected letters she 
herself wrote and letters written to her, 
through which she traces for us the rela- 
tionships which gave meaning to her life. 
The result is that the reader, to a really 
remarkable degree, lives with her through 
the experiences described, at least as 
nearly as that would have been possible 
had one been at the time her confidant. 

Vera Brittain’s youth was one in which, 
with little encouragement, she overcame 
the frustrations which were the common 
lot of girls with intellectual ambition in 
the early years of the century. After a 
hard struggle, both with herself and with 
her environment, she found herself at 
Somerville College, Oxford, just after the 
war came. Into the war went, one after 
the other, four splendid young men, a 
lover, a brother, and two dear friends. 
How her understanding heart went with 
them is the theme of her book, and the 
reader shares, though afar off, the terrible 
disillusionments and sufferings which fol- 
lowed the tragic events in which they dis- 
appeared. She herself finally went too as 
a V. A. D., a young nurse, and there can 
surely be few such indictments of war as 
are found in her descriptions of the work 
she and other young girls did. With al- 
most disconcerting frankness she exposes 
the ghastly interior of war hospitals, in 
England, in France, and in Malta. And 
while her writing is that of a skilled author 
the reader has never any ground for the 
suspicion that she is guilty of journalistic 
embellishments. 

After the war Vera Brittain returns to 
Oxford, changed herself and finding Oxford 
changed. Her revelation of the gulf which 
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separated those who had been in the war 
and those who had lived through it as 
sheltered schoolboys and schoolgirls is one 
of the most brilliant achievements of the 
book. 

The war had not lasted long before 
Vera Brittain first questioned the awful 
sacrifices it demanded. Her lover, Roland 
Leighton, who had carried off most of the 
school prizes at Uppingham School in 
July, 1914, was realistic in his letters from 
the front. The first flush of idealism that 
sent him and many others into the conflict 
was being tempered by clear-sighted 
realization of war’s waste. He wrote in 
1916 of the “‘fleshless, blackened bones of 
simple men who poured out their red, 
sweet wine of youth unknowing, for 
nothing more tangible than Honor or 


their Country’s Glory or another’s Lust of ° 


Power.” 

No foolish illusions were left for this 
young poet about the glory of war 
“Let him who thinks War is a glorious, 
golden thing, who loves to roll forth stir- 
ring words of exhortation, invoking Honor 
and Praise and Valor and Love of Country 
with as thoughtless and fervid a faith as 
inspired the priests of Baal to call on their 
own slumbering deity, let him but look at a 
little pile of sodden grey rags that cover 
half a skull ....and let him realize 
how grand and glorious a thing it is to 
have distilled all Youth and Joy and Life 
into a fetid heap of hideous putrescence! 
Who is there who has known and seen who 
can say that Victory is worth the death of 
even one of these?” 

Lest this seem to be the outpouring of a 
coward spirit, let it be said promptly that 
this young poet fell when he did because 
his sense of duty took him into a post of 
danger before he sent any other men into 
it. 

If for him and his friends, and for the 
sensitive girl who loved them, patriotism 
wore very threadbare at last, we can hardly 
be surprised. For the only one of the group 
left alive after the war it was inevitable 
that the disillusionment should be bitter. 

Miss Brittain has many comments worth 
quotation. She points out, for example, 
how great a mistake it is to underestimate 
the profound experiences which, in the 
midst of war’s horrors, do increase the 
individual’s moral stature. “It has often 
been said by pacifists that war creates more 
criminals than heroes; that, far from de- 
veloping noble qualities in those who take 
part in it, it brings out only the worst. 
If this were altogether true, the pacifist’s 
aim would be, I think, much nearer of at- 
tainment than it is. Looking back upon 
the psychological processes of us who were 
very young sixteen years ago, it seems to 
me that his task—our task—is infinitely 
complicated by the fact that war, while it 
lasts, does produce heroism to a far greater 


extent than it brutalizes.”” To retuse to 
see this, and to ignore the exaltation of 
life that accompanied this incitement to 
and achievement of heroism even where 
life was held cheap, is, as Miss Brittain 
says, “‘to underrate the power of those 
white angels which fight so naively on the 
side of destruction.” 

Comments upon the nursing profes- 
sion are incisive. Miss Brittain (to use 
her maiden name and pen name) was stirred 
to wrath by her experiences, in civilian 
hospitals turned to war uses, of idiotic 
conservatism in organization and “‘dis- 
cipline.’” She became convinced that 
“nursing, if it is to be done efficiently, re- 
quires, more than any other occupation, 
abundant leisure in colorful surroundings, 
sufficient money to spend on amusements, 
agreeable food to reestablish the energy ex- 
pended, and the removal of anxiety about 
old age and illness; yet of all skilled pro- 
fessions, it is still the least vitalized by 
these advantages, still the most depressed 
by unnecessary worries, cruelties, hardships 
and regulations.” She is, of course, 
speaking more particularly about English 
hospitals. 

No one who cherishes an easy optimism 
should read this book; no one who sup- 
poses that pious wishes will remove the 
clouds of threatening war can expect to 
find it a comfortable book. But I find 
myself wishing that thousands of men and 
women between eighteen and thirty might 
read it and read it soon. The war seems 
so far away to them and they cannot 
imagine what it actually meant to millions 
who were then what they are now. This 
book will tell them better than anything 
else I know what war does to the inner life 
of young men and women. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ 
says Vera Brittain, ‘‘the best that we who 
were left could do was to refuse to forget, 
and to teach our successors what we re- 
membered in the hope that they, when 
their own day came, would have more 
power to change the state of the world 
than this bankrupt, shattered generation. 
Tf only, somehow, the nobility which in 
us had been turned to destruction could 
be used in them for creation, if the courage 
which we had dedicated to war could be 
employed, by them, on behalf of peace, 
then the future might indeed see the re- 
demption of man instead of his further 
descent into chaos.” 

A courageous book and a great gift from 
the authoress to her own and succeeding 
generations. A costly gift, since it could 
be given only by exposing to the world 
the intimacies of love and suffering. A 
moving story which it is a poignant ex- 
perience to read. Above all, a lesson to 
stir us out of lethargy into more ardent 
work for sanity, understanding, and a 
sounder valuation of human life. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEACHING WORLD FRIENDSHIP IN 
JAPAN 


The following is a portion of a letter 
from Miss Downing: 

“Every year in the fall, we have a Chil 
dren’s Night at Dojin House, when the 
children invite their parents to come to be 
entertained. There are always the usual 
number of songs and dances and ‘pieces’ 
that used to make up the old-fashioned 
hash program in America. It has been 
the trial of my soul, but the idea of any- 
thing else seems very hard for these people 
to grasp, though I’ve talked my best. 

“This year, however, to my surprise and 
joy, the request has actually come for a 
unified evening. I immediately suggested 
World Friendship as a _ subject, and 
Ishihata San has asked me to write to 
America for a simple play that could be 
translated! You can imagine that I’m 
delighted to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible. Could you send me a copy of such 
a play? It would need to be very short 
and simple, because even the simplest 
things put into Japanese become difficult. 
Our entertainment will probably be the 
last of October or the first of November.” 


* * 
WORCESTER CONVENTION 


By the time this issue of the Leader 
reaches you the convention will be well 
under way. If you have not yet attended 
and you live within reasonable traveling 
distance of Worcester, why not spend the 
week-end there? Perhaps some one with a 
car would be glad to take three or four of 
your workers for the last two days. 

Friday at 5.30 all Ferry Beachers pres- 
ent will have a reunion supper in the church 
vestry. Last week’s Leader, which carries 
the program in full, will give you an idea 
of the conferences and discussion groups 
which are planned for ministers, church 
school teachers and officers, and anyone 
else interested in religious education. 
Mrs. Hale, director of our church school in 
Newark, is well qualified to guide our 
teachers in thinking through some of the 
problems of progressive teaching. Miss 
Carter, whose conference comes at the 
same hour, will face frankly the reasons why 
many a church is not attracting young 
people to-day. Nor will the conference 
end there. She will make definite sug- 
gestions for improving the situation. 

Mr. Perkins of our Providence church 
will discuss a subject in which the church 
should be doing much more to educate its 
youth. Another timely theme will be 
discussed in the closing session by Mr. 
James Marshall, a young man who is de- 
voting his life to bettering international 
understanding among youth. 

Then will come the G.S.S. A. Birthday 
Luncheon at 12.80 at the Y. W. C. A., 
with a program of great interest. In the 


afternoon there will be a trip to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, then at night the con- 
vention banquet. 

In the church school Sunday morning, 
Mrs. Annie B. Willis of our School for 
Negro Boys and Girls in Suffolk, Virginia, 
will have a part. In the Young People’s 
Department Miss Ruth Carter will lead 
the discussion, taking as her subject ‘“‘Do 
We Need Religion?” Parents and adults 
will be cared for in still another group. 
Church service will follow at eleven o’clock. 
In the afternoon church school workers 
will gather to think through the events of 
the week and to plan for the future. The 
closing session of the convention will come 
in the evening. Both Saturday and Sun- 
day, time has been set aside for viewing 


_ the religious educational exhibit which will 


occupy a large room in the basement of the 
parish house. 

Attendance at the Worcester convention 
over the week-end will do you and your 
church good. Plan for it if you possibly 
can. 


* * 


HARVARD DADS 


A pawnbroker, a dressmaker, a prison 
guard, a barber, a taxicab owner, thirty- 
five laborers, the President of the United 
States, twelve newspapermen, are among 
the fathers of this year’s freshman class 
at Harvard College. 

A survey of the cards filled out in ap- 
plication for admission to the college also 
reveals that 109 fathers are in general 
business and, even in depression days, 
eighty-seven brokers or bankers were able 
to send their sons to Harvard. 

Twenty-two freshmen are sons of Har- 
vard professors, and three reported their 
fathers had no occupation whatever. 
Nineteen others said Dad had ‘“‘retired.’’ 
Other parents include thirteen clergymen, 
eleven farmers, twelve architects, eleven 
accountants, seven authors, musicians, 
curators,’ statisticians, publishers, judges 
and policemen. There is a church worker, 
a Salvation Army officer, a Y. M. C. A. 
worker and a rabbi; a chef, a fireman, a 
cemetery superintendent and constable, 
and one blacksmith.—Boston Herald. 

* Ox 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
ARMENIAN CHURCH 


Those of us who were interested in the 
work that Levon Zenian was doing in the 
days that we were sharing in the work of 
the Near East Relief, will be happy to read 
the following article, clipped from the 
“World Wide Sunday School News” bul- 
letin. 

“In connection with the recent visit of 
Dr. Robert M. Hopkins to the Near East, 
he had opportunity for an interview with 
His Holiness, Papken, Catholicos of Cilicia 
of the Church of Armenia. The work of 


Levon Zenian, World’s Association secre- | 
tary, was the chief topic. His Holiness ex- | 


pressed the deepest appreciation for the 
splendid leadership of Levon Zenian. 
“This work has been under way for 


about four years, and as Dr. Hopkins says, | 


‘It is only well begun. It should not be 


dropped now. Levon has volunteered to | 
take a heavy reduction in salary. His | 
Holiness, Catholicos Papken, promises the i} 


utmost cooperation of their church. I 


never knew a man more committed to his _ | 


task, and I doubt if we have anywhere two 
workers better suited to their work than 
Levon Zenian and his good wife.’ 

“Rey. George H. Scherer, the General 
Secretary of the Bible Lands Sunday School 
Union, reports that the seventeen Sunday 
schools which have been organized under 
Zenian’s guidance (enrollment, 2100 boys 
and girls) are the best organized Sunday 


schools in all Syria and Palestine.” 
* * 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 


The two-day religious education institute 
held at Cradle Beach last Saturday and 
Sunday was attended by twenty-six mem- 
bers of the faculty and by a number of 
helpers and visitors. There were addresses 
on various phases of our work, depart- 
mental and group conferences, and time 
for swimming and other recreation. After 
such an institute we wonder how we ever got 
on other years without it. Such meetings 
held at the beginning of the church -year 
not only make possible the planning of the 
season’s work, but are an inspiration to the 
workers. 

We ‘are prepared for our tasks. The 
work is well organized and in competent 
hands. We believe this church offers the 
best courses in religious education to be 
had in the city. All we need now is the 
regular attendance of pupils and the co- 
operation of parents without which no 
school can succeed with its children. Work 
in all departments begins next Sunday 
morning.—The Builder, Peoria, Ill. 

* * 


CHOIR SCHOOL 


In order that our children’s singing in 
all departments may be ot the highest type 
and the lovelist to hear, also in order that 
the children may become acquainted with 
and trained in the sacred music which is 
being used in our worship service, Mrs. 
Todd will organize a choir school to which 
girls of the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades, 
and boys of the 4th, 5th and 6th grades, 
will be eligible. This school will be held 
for three-quarters of an hour after school 
one night each week (to be set later), and 
it is hoped that the parents of children in 
those grades will be interested in helping to 
promote this enterprise—The Builder, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM PEABODY 


The first meeting of the Peabody Uni- 
versalist Mission Circle started with much 
enthusiasm on Wednesday, Oct. 3. 

About forty members and friends as- 
sembled at the parsonage and a delectable 
luncheon was served by the executive 
board, after which the meeting was formal- 
ly opened by Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
president, with scripture reading, prayer 
and quotations. 

Mrs. Huntley addressed the ladies, 
giving encouraging plans, suggestions and 
thoughts for the coming year. Mrs. Ball 
of Swampscott was present and gave in- 
teresting advice and many helpful sugges- 
tions. Dr. George E. Huntley’s talk on 
the early history of Universalism was also 
interesting and instructive. 

With Mrs. Huntley as president the 
Cirele is anticipating a most instructive 
year: with the contact of her wonderful 
spirit and energy it can be no different, 
and she will have hearty cooperation. 

Thirteen new members united with this 


Circle this afternoon. 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 


The thirty-ninth annual Convention of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of New York State was held in 
the church at Middletown, Oct. 4, 1938. 

For the past four years the program for 
Women’s Day has been arranged by a 
commission of women representing the 
W. U.M.S., the State Women’s Aid, and 
the Metropolitan Alliance, the first two 
organizations named holding their annual 
sessions with business reports and election 
of officers, the Metropolitan Alliance dele- 
gate reporting on their year’s work. A 
Friendship luncheon and a_ prominent 
speaker in the afternoon, all contribute 
toward closer cooperation. 

Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, 
was chairman of the day. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Julia Tobey of Cicero and the 
prayer for missionaries offered by Mrs. 
Sarah Newell, Little Falls. 

A gracious welcome was extended to all 
delegates and friends by Mrs. Russell 
Vernon, Middletown, with response by 
Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, Arlington, N. J. 
Mrs. Kussmaul, as president of the Metro- 
politan Alliance, also gave a report of the 
Alliance. 

Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels, Herkimer, 
president of the W. U. M.S., presided over 
its sessions and reports were given by all 
the special superintendents. 

There are five Clara Barton Guilds in 
the state with a membership of fifty-five. 
One life member died this past year, Mrs. 
Mary E. McDonell, of Friendship. 

The president, Mrs. Skeels, gave an ad- 
dress on “Star Dust’ from the thought 


Binghamton, 


expressed in the book of Job, ““Canst thou 
bind the sweet influence of Pleiades?” liken- 
ing that to the far-reaching influence of 
the W. N. M. A. and our part as members 
in that Association. 

The Friendship luncheon was served 
in the Congregational parish house to 
about one hundred women, Mrs. Don 
Bates acting as toastmaster. The speakers 
were Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, for the 
Metropolitan Alliance; Mrs. George H. 
Campbell, Cicero, for the Women’s Aid; 
Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels for the W. U. 
M. S., with Mrs. George Wilder, Queens 
Village, N. Y., as principal speaker, telling 
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of Chapin Home and enlisting our interest 
and support. Mrs. Hazel Wagner, Middle- 
town, sang a group of songs. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Clinton 
Moulton, Dolgeville, conducted an im- 
pressive memorial service. Assisting her 
were Mrs. Harry W. Reed and Mrs. Skeels. 

Excerpts from a letter just received from 
our beloved Rev. Maude Lyon Cary were 
read, ‘in which she sent greetings to all 
members of the Convention. 

Rev. Julia Tobey sang.a solo. 

The principal speaker was Mrs. Grace 
Gunn of New York, chairman of the 
Speakers Bureau, Women’s Division of 
the N. R. A. of New York City. The topic 
of her address was “The Art of Beautiful 
Living,” and it was an inspiration to all. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

We are hearing a good deal today among 
our Universalist and Unitarian Young 
People of “Social Responsibility.” A 
report of the Kansas Federation of Lib- 
eral Young People held near Abilene, Kan- 
sas, over Labor Day week-end says: “‘A 
Federation Board Meeting was held on 
Sunday afternoon and definite plans for 
the Federation Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility were made.”’ (We have writ- 
ten to them for the details of these plans, 
which if specific and suggestive we hope 
to present later). At the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Young People’s Christian 
Union Convention held recently, it was 
voted to have a joint Commis ion on So- 
cial Responsibility with the Unitarian 
Young People. What is this work? Is it 
going to be something of actual activity? 

In answer to these questions we may well 
consider the handbook published by the 
Commission on Social Responsibility of 
the Unitarian Young People’s Religious 
Union, called ‘Charting Tomorrow’s 
World.”’ 

One paragraph of the preface seems 
of particular significance and is therefore 
quoted here in its entirety: ‘‘History 
warns us of the folly of this tendency 
toward social disinterestedness. Only a 
religion with an ethical emphasis can meet 
the need of the hour. A religion of crea- 
tive effort in building a better world here 
among men, and not simply a religion of 
escape into metaphysical speculation or 
individual self-realization, is today a 
paramount necessity. If men cannot find 
the answer to this need in the churches 
already existing, they will create a new re- 
ligious institution. Religion is not an end 
in itself. It is a means to an end, and that 
end is Creative Living. Its purpose is the 
conversion of life into more worthy, more 
beautiful forms. To the conservation of 
this ethical interest, the Commission on 
Social Responsibility of the Y. P. R. U. is 
committed.” 


The material of this Handbook is ex- 
cellent on four counts. 

In the first place it covers a range of ma- 
terial, rather than confining itself to some 
one phase of Social Responsibility which 
might have seemed of paramount impor- 
tance to the editors. Deepening Inter- 
national Relations, Facing Labor Prob- 
lems, Rendering Social Service, and Build- 
ing Citizenship are the four major items. 

Secondly, it not only names these 
phases of the problem, but it presents 
definite and concrete suggestions for the 
use of local groups. Under each of these 
headings there are given twenty or more 
Topics for Discussion, each broken up into 
a number of suggestive questions for the 
help of less experienced young people. 
Not only this but the objectives of that 
particular committee are outlined; a sec- 
tion on sources of information is given 
which contains not only a bibliography 
but also a list (with addresses) of organiza- 
tions whose chief interest is the particular 
problem being discussed; and suggestions 
for specific activities of the group. 

In the third place it is a handbook that 
can be used by the smaliest of groups, for it 
contains many suggestions for individuals 
as well as unions; and a variety ranging 
from simple to complex which would answer 
the problems of the union consisting of 
high school young people, or that of unions 
made up of young people who are through 
school and still keeping together in their 
church organization. 

Finally, it gives under the heading 
“Suggested Year’s Program’’ a _ section 
showing how programs can be worked out 
which would make a month’s study of the 
problems of value. Having a theme for the 
month, ‘‘Liberalizing International Rela- 
tions,” ‘‘Facing Labor Problems,” “In- 
suring Peace,” and similar questions, to be 
subdivided into topics and to culminate in 
projects which would give the young people 
not only information but experience is the 
method suggested. 


———oooOOo—— 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


The Convention Superintendent was in 
New Brunswick the first week in Septem- 
ber, where there were five social and re- 
ligious meetings. * * Washington.—The 
Superintendent preached at Washington, 
Sunday morning, Sept. 10, and spoke to 
the Sunday school. The service was 
conducted by Rev. C. A. Simmons and 
the scripture was read by Amos E. Good- 
ale, secretary Bethany Mission, Boston. 
Sept. 12, Mr. Simmons spoke at the 
P. T. A., West Topsham, and his son, 
Clarence, sang several songs. He spoke at 
the East Orange church Sept. 13 and at 
the Williamstown Lodge No. 64, 1.0.0.F., 
Sept. 18, and was elected secretary of the 
local lodge Sept. 26. Mrs. Simmons was 
elected treasurer of the Rebekahs Sept 
26. Recently, as past chaplain of the 
State Grange, he spoke at Vershire and 
Randolph. Clarence, Jr., sang to the radio 
audience from Waterbury seven Fridays 
in July and August. At the annual parish 
meeting Sept. 9, Daniel E. Worthley was 
elected clerk, succeeding M. W. Cham- 
berlin, who had served twenty years; Ellis 
H. Downing moderator, and Miss Olive P. 
Calef treasurer; trustees, E. H. Downing, 
Leo W. Seaver, Martin W. Chamberlin. 
The Young People’s Society held a corn 
roast Sept. 15. Luther Burnham was 
ninety-one on Sept. 7. * * West Burke.— 
The Superintendent preached here Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. 10, in the Universalist 
Community Auditorium. All denomina- 
tions were represented in the Old Home 
Day service at the old church in East 
Burke, Aug. 6. * * Stockbridge.—The 
Superintendent preached here at the nine 
a.m. service, Sept. 17. The Ladies’ Aid 
met Aug. 23 with Mrs. Eva Chandler 
Manning, Braintree, and meetings were 
held July 6 and 26. * * Barnard.—The 
Superintendent preached here later Sun- 
day morning, Sept. 17. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred A. Moore of Chicago recently visited 
here. The entertainment proceeds of 
Aug. 22 benefited the town library. * * 
North Montpelier.—The preachers here 
Sept. 3,10 and 17 were Rey. A. H. Fielder, 
Providence, R. I., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Montpelier, and. Rev. C. H. Pennoyer. 
The Ladies’ Circle held meetings Sept. 7, 
with a talk on “Japan” by Mrs. Ella Cate, 
and Sept. 21 and 28. A whist party was 
held in the vestry Sept. 7. Mr. J. H. 
Conant, state librarian, has a short sketch 
on rose growing in the bulletin of the free 
public library department of the State 
Board of Education. * * St. Albans.—The 
Superintendent preached at the Conven- 
tion Church here Sept. 24. The Lend a 
Hand Society met June 6 and Sept. 5 
at Mrs. Guy F. Barker’s camp, Hathaway 
Point, Lake Champlain, July 4 with Mrs. 
J.T. Towles and Aug. 1 with Mrs. Marshall 
H. Alexander on the Georgia shore. Judge 


M. H. Alexander was elected president of 
the Franklin County Bar Association 
Sept. 12. The public library celebrated 
Sept. 23 as Library Day, an enterprise 
started by Rev. T. L. Drury when he was 
minister here. * * Fletcher Center.—The 
Superintendent preached at the Univer- 
salist Community Building here Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 24. Mrs. S. Emma Morse 
Leach has retired as distrit superintendent 
in the public schools. * * Montpelier.—- 
After a canvass of the people and a meeting 
with the official board of the church, we 
are able to report that the Church of the 
Messiah, Unitarian, is unanimously in 
favor of joining our Vermont and Quebec 
Convention, in response to the official 
invitation unanimously voted in June. 
The minister, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, has 
moved to obtain fellowship with our de- 
nomination, as the former minister, Dr. 
William §. Nichols, is proud to have. 
Our Superintendent attended the Vermont 
Church School Convention here Sept. 28- 
29. * * Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar was 
in charge of Home Coming Day, Aug. 27. 
The church was Baptist from 18380 till 
1930, and has been a Community Church 
since. The building is owned by the Baptist 
State Convention. * * Barre.—Rev. L. G. 
Williams took part in the activities of the 
State Y. M. C. A. Camp Abnaki, Grand 
Isle, preaching one Sunday evening at an 
open air chapel service, giving a dramatic 
reading another evening and an illustrated 
social hygiene lecture yet another time. 
Mrs. James G. Pirie attended the religious 
education institute at Ferry Beach. The 
church school has added to its faculty Miss 
Bertha Bjorn, Mrs. James Mackay, Gor- 
don Ladd and Alfred Lane. Miss Ardelia 
Harrington, was “100 years young” Sept. 
21. * * Bellows Falls.—The Women’s So- 
ciety met Sept. 14 and the World Friend- 
ship Circle Sept. 20. Rev. H. M. Campbell 
had charge of the installation of the 
church school teachers and officers Sept. 24. 
Rev. Frances A. Kimball has returned 
after a summer ministry at West Chester- 
field, N. H. * * Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Har- 
vey held an Old Home service at the Old 
Stony Brook Church, South Stockbridge, 
Aug. 27. Mrs. Eva Campbell, Baptist 
Mission, Newark, N. J., gave a talk to the 
children. Mr. Harvey took the boy scouts 
to Vulture Mountain one night. Mrs. E. H 
Sturk was elected president and Mrs. F. H. 
Putnam first vice-president by the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, Sept. 27. The Na- 
tional White River Bank has reopened with 
George A. Campbell as president and C. D. 
Cushing as one of the directors. Unity 
Club held a big supper Sept. 13. * * 
Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
Sept. 18 with Miss Ella A. Bartlett. * * 
Chelsea._-The 100th anniversary at the 
West Hill Union Meeting-house, Aug. 20, 


was largely attended. When this meet- 
ing-house was started six denominations 
were represented, Methodist, Calvinistic 


Baptist, Free Will Baptist, Congregational, || 


Christian and Universalist. Rev. C. Ar- 
thur Hazen, United Church, had charge. 


One of those invited to speak was Rev. C. A. || 


Simmons of Washington. Rev. C. F. 
McIntire preached here Aug. 6. * * Ches- 
ter.—The Ladies’ Aid Society held a sup- 


per, Sept. 21, with Mrs. Lyle Stoddard. * * | 


Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin was a 


preacher one summer Sunday in St. Paul’s 


Church, Chicago. * * East Barnard.— 
The centennial of the Broad Brook Society 
was held Aug. 18. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Arthur W. Hewitt, chairman 
State Board of Education, Rev. Clarence 
A. Simmons, Rev. W. M. Newton, Rev. 
H. R. Campbell and Rev. H. D. Trinkhaus. 
* * East Bethel.—The 
has obtained teachers and officers for a 
Sunday school. * * East Calais.—Rev. 
Weston A. Cate preached Aug. 27. 
pator, Rey. E. G. Batten, attended sum- 
mer school at Claremont, N. H. The 


golden wedding of Frank Gray and Mattie |} 


Bliss was celebrated Aug. 29. * * Felch- 
ville.—Rev. H. E. Latham preached 
Sept. 10 and Rev. W. L. Forkell Sept. 24. 


A benefit dinner was held Sept. 22, to help | 


enable Milton J. Pierson to have an opera- 
tion for blindness. * * Gaysville.—Rev. 
W. C. Harvey preached here Sept. 10 and 
24. The Mite Society was entertained by 
Mrs. W. C. Harvey Sept. 15. * * Guilford 
Center.—Miss Mabel G. Emery, Boston, 
gave a talk on ‘Palestine’ Aug. 28. The 
speaker Sept. 10 was A. J. Saunders, 


The | 


Superintendent | | 


superintendent Boston Rescue Mission, | 
The Universalist Ladies’ Society gave $10 | 
to the Vermont Children’s Aid Society. | 


Their annual meeting was held at their 
women’s community building Sept. 13. 
* * Hartford.—Rev. W. L. Forkell has 
been called for another year. Rey. S. G. 
Spear spoke Aug. 27. Rev. F. P. Daniels, 
Unitarian, Windsor, officiated Sept. 17 at 
the funeral of Alice Bachelder, widow of 
Walter Dow, active member of the Uni- 
versalist Ladies’ Aid and the church. * * 
Morrisville.—The Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
of the First Universalist Church was or- 


ganized in 1851 and it has never changed 


its constitution or by-laws. The only of- 
ficer now omitted is the one formerly elect- 
ed to ‘‘keep order.’”’ Mrs. Alexander H. 
Copley’s mother, Jane Maria Hatch, was 


an active and greatly beloved member, and | 


so the Circle requested the privilege of 
fitting up such room as Mr. Copley, the 
founder and donor, might select, in the 
Copley Hospital here, as a memorial to 
her. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth McAllister, 
widow of Almon Davis Thomas, died 
Sept. 5, 1983, aged ninety-one. She was a 
loyal Universalist. She had held all the 
various offices in the Women’s Social 
Circle. She was a faithful subscriber to 
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the Leader and when she could not longer 
afford it friends provided her with it. 
Mr. A. H. Copley has presented the church 
with a vacant lot, on a fine residential 
avenue, having sixty feet front and good 
garden space. He has also deeded the 
Thomas house to the church for a manse, 
which is to be moved to that lot (so that 
the vacated lot can be added to the school 
park), and has given money both for the 
moving and for the restoration of the 
house. * * Northfield.—Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Howes were surprised, Sept. 30, 
by over fifty friends who arrived to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage and to present them with a ster- 
ling silver bowl. * * Rochester.—The 
Woman’s Alliance held a supper and the 
school a picnic Aug. 30. * * Rutland.— 
Rev. Robert D. Killam began his ministry 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clifford Stetson spoke Sunday 
evening, Oct. 8, in the Pasadena, Cal., 
church. 


Rey. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, 
Cal., preached at Temple B’nai B’rith, 
Los Angeles, for Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Friday evening, Oct. 6. 


Carl H. Olson is the new editor of the 
Ohio Universalist and Dr. George Cross 
Baner is the new state president. 


Rev. Max C. Putney, for two years 
minister at the Church of Our Father in 
Reading, Penn., resigned in May because 
of the financial condition of the church, 
and took a position on a local news- 
paper. 

The Middletown (N. Y.) Times- Herald 
reports that Rev. Elbert W. Whippen, at 
one time pastor of the Universalist church 
in Middletown, who entered the Roman 
Catholic Church about three years ago, is 
now in Rome, Italy, preparing to enter a 
monastic order. 


Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn is to preach the opening sermon at 
the convention of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches in Holyoke, Nov. 14. 


Preachers in the pastorless places in 
Massachusetts on Oct. 15, as arranged by 
the State Superintendent, were: Rev. 
A. J. Torsleff in Weymouth; Mr. George 
H. Wood in Lowell; Rev. F. W. Gibbs in 
Canton; Rev. H. L. Thornton in South 
Acton; Dr. A. G. Earle in Medford Hill- 
side; Rev. E. H. Carritt in Saugus, and 
Rey. Charles Legal in Essex. 


On Sunday, Oct. 8, Dr. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent, preached in Mel- 
rose in the forenoon for the pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Leining, who was in New York City, 
and in the evening at a union service of 
the Protestant churches of East Boston, 
in the church of which Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema is the pastor. 


Sept.3. Heisa B. A. of Dickinson College 
and a B. D. of Canton School. He has 
been student preacher for two years at 
Henderson, N. Y., and previously had been 
pastor of Methodist churches at Blain and 
New Germantown, Pa. * * St. Johnsbury. 
—Thirteen ministers met with Rev. John 
M. Paige Sept. 18, and formed a ministerial 
association. Rev. Thomas R. Burns, 
Grace Methodist Church, gave an address. 
* * Springfield.—The sum of $1,000 is 
bequeathed to this church in the will of 
Fred E. Slade, who died at Montpelier in 
August. Rev. H. EH. Latham reports fine 
plans. * * Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son spoke Aug. 27 at Coolidge C. C. C. 
Camp, Plymouth. * * North Hatley, Que. 
—The Women’s Institute met Sept. 22 
with Mrs. T. V. Reed. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. The new arrangement of having the 
Sunday services in the evening is working 
well. On the evening of Oct. 8 there were 
two hundred present, but that was a special 
occasion. Dr. Helms, founder of the 
Morgan Memorial in Boston, was the 
speaker. We have been conducting a 
Good Will project in Amesbury for two 
years similar to that at the Morgan Me- 
morial. The enterprise has given work to 
large numbers and has furnished clothing, 
furniture, and food to many needy at 
greatly reduced costs. The business, too, 
has been able to keep out of the red. The 
Amesbury Universalist church is loyally 


‘behind this Good Will work under the 


leadership of Mr. Noble. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John S. 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. With the purpose of 
providing a wider and more adequate 
knowledge of the place and importance of 
the church of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists in Boston by the Universalists 
of Massachusetts and other New England 
states, Dr. Lowe, with the approval and 
backing of the State Convention, has ar- 
ranged a series of pulpit exchanges for this 
fall and winter. The first of these ex- 
changes came on Sunday, Oct. 8, with Dr. 
R. K. Marvin of Franklin. The initial 
exchange proved to be delightful and profit- 
able both in Franklin and Boston. Further 
exchanges are to come on Oct. 22 with Dr. 
U. S. Milburn of Everett, on Nov. 12 
with Dr. C. G. Robbins of Lawrence, on 
Nov. 26 with Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haver- 
hill, and on Dec. 10 with Dr. Lee 8S. Mc- 
Collester, of Tufts College. In order to 
show the close cooperation of the Conven- 
tion and the Church of the Redemption, 
it is planned also to have the State Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Coons, and the president 
of the Convention, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
as exchange preachers at the Boston church 
within the next two months. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. Sunday, Oct. 1, was rally day in 
this church. The week preceding was 
parish visitation week, in which the pas- 
tor, assisted by the officers and teachers of 
the church school, visited every family 
in the parish. Friday night was family 
night. Music was furnished by an or- 
chestra made up of members of the Button 
family; there was a one-act play, ‘Mr. 
Anybodys on Sunday Morning,” pre- 
sented by the young people, followed by a 
social hour in the vestry. The Sunday 
services, which were a joint service of 
church and church school, were well at- 
tended. The church was tastefully dec- 
orated. Special music by the church 
school orchestra and Miss Alberta Knapp 
as soloist, the pageant prepared by Miss 
Ulmer and sent out by the G. S. S. A., 
the promotion exercises of the church 
school, and a short address by the pastor 
on ‘‘A New Deal for the Church,”’ made up 
the program. The church school, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Lillian Smith, is 
starting out on what promises to be a 
banner year. A new men’s class under 
the leadership of Mr. Charles Berilla, 
principal of the Brooklyn school, has been 
organized. Miss Eva Hepler, another 
member of the faculty of the school, has 
been added to our teaching staff, taking 
charge of the high school girls class. Mrs. 
Francis Watkins, a former teacher who 
has been living elsewhere, has returned to 
Brooklyn and resumed her work. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Roper observed their golden 
wedding Oct. 11. Mr. Roper has served as 
deacon for many years. This church was 
saddened by the sudden death of Mrs. 
Ruth Felton, wife of Henry Felton of Mon- 
trose, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Convention and a member of our 
church, which occurred Sunday, Oct. 8. 

x Ox 


“GLORIA PATRI’? WANTED 


Any church which may have two or 
three dozen “Gloria Patri’ Universalist 
service books, and wishes to dispose of 
them, would find our church very appre- 
ciative of them. Kindly notify Rev. C. J. 
Harris, 1320 Riverside Drive, New York 
City, as to number and price. We could 
also use hymnals for young people. 

* oK 


YOUTHFUL ENTERPRISE 


In a special edition of 300 copies the 
Woonsocket Call for Oct. 7 gave its entire 
front page to the convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. 
The rest of the paper was the same as the 
regular edition. The enterprising young 
people secured this advertising for the 
mere cost of the cuts—pictures of Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, pastor of the Woon- 
socket church, Robert Sproul of Arlington, 
Mass., elected president at this meeting, 
Miss Alfreda Hodder, head of the local 
committee in charge of the convention, and 
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Chester K. Roberts, 
Woonsocket union. 


president of the 
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WHO’S WHO 


Bernard E. Meland is professor 
of philosophy at Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. 

Rev. Harmon M. Gehr is minis- 
ter of the Universalist church in 
Urbana, IIl. 

T. S. Eliot is a well known poet 
and critic, author of ‘‘The Sacred 
Word,” “The Waste Land,” ‘Ash 
Wednesday,” etc. He is editor of 
the English quarterly, the Criterion. 

Roscoe Pound is dean of the Har- 
vard Law School. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern is minister 
of the Universalist church in Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Rev. Fred C. Leining is superin- 
tendent of churches in New York 
State. 
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MINNESOTA WOMEN MEET 


The Minnesota Universalist Convention 
and auxiliary bodies met in joint confer- 
ence with the Minnesota Unitarians, Oct. 
5 and 6, at Unity Church (Unitarian), St. 
Paul, Minn. Program had been arranged 
and printed jointly, with business sessions 
only separated. 

The Universalists attending the con- 
vention expressed great pleasure and 
saitsfaction in the increased attendance 
and the enthusiastic interest manifested 
by our delegates. 

The joint meeting of the Women’s 
Societies at a luncheon was addressed by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Libera] Christian Women, of Boston, Mass. 
She spoke of her great friendship with 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
of the fact that her father had been a 
Universalist preacher, and impressed upon 
us the thought that good people of all 
nationalities and religions have the same 
moral and social objectives. 

A joint conference was planned for next 
year at the Universalist church of Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Lelia V. Metz, President. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


The U. W. M. A. annual convention was 
held with the Illinois Universalist Conven- 
tion at Clinton, Sept. 29 and 30. 

The business session on Friday morning 
was followed by the women’s friendship 
luncheon, held in connection with the 
State Convention. Immediately following 
the luncheon, Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president 
of Meadville Theological School in Chi- 
cago, spoke on “The Free Church of 


America.” Dr. Snow said that “‘the only 
thing which stands in the way is a lack of 
confidence, affection, and trust. Both 
churches have something to give.” 

The final business meeting of the U. W. 
M. A. was held on Saturday morning. 
Rev. Helen F. Adams opened it with a 
beautiful devotional service. This was 
followed by the message of the president, 
Mrs. Faye T. Cran“all. 

Mrs. Crandall spoke of the need of 
cooperation, saying: ‘“The members of the 
Board have cooperated with each other. 
The various local groups have exhibited a 
friendly cooperative spirit with the Board. 
Yet there is a lack of the spirit of coopera- 
tion within the church as a whole. There 
is too much emphasis placed upon each 
department within that department, so 
that the entire organization of the church 
is lost sight of. I plead for a greater co- 
operative spirit everywhere. Too long 
have we been tolerant. The word itself 
impels us to more patience. It is a nega- 
tive attitude—a feeling that we must bear 
with things until they are different. The 
work we have done may be important or 
it may not. But the spirit in which it has 
been done is very important.” 

Following this address was a short busi- 
ness session, at the end of which a resolu- 
tion was introduced commemorating the 
life of Mrs. Edith G. Trench, who died 
during the last year. Mrs. Trench was a 
member of the Women’s Society of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Chicago, and 
was on the state board for many years. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. 1. 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocyeles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kiloceycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m _ Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour.  Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con 
certs, convocation leetures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocyclea. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles 

* oo 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fel- 
lowship Committee held on Sept. 25, Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., was transferred to Connecticut, 
Rev. A. E. Allison was transferred to New York, 
and Rey. Carl G. Horst, Unitarian, was granted 
fellowship. 


7.30 a. m. every Mon 


Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
ere 


NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 
The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 


Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 1, 


2, 8, 1938, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 
Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
ak 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 33d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Nov. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome, 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ye ee 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held Oct. 25, 1933, at Salina, Kan., 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
business as may come before it. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
x Ox 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 


Oct. 24, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington | 


Street Church, Boston. 

Oct. 25-27, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 31-Nov. 3, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, D. D., Honorary Minister, The Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 7-10, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 


Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie | 


Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
No. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 


Dec. 20, Rev. Dana MeL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- | 


gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 


Dee. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 


Salem, Mass. 
Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 
Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 
* x 
WANTED 


A copy of ‘Vestry Harmonies.’’ Write or send to 
Miss Mary E. Vibbert, 31 Rutland Square, Boston. 


* Ok 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in Middletown, N. Y., Oct. 4, the | 


ordination of Hugh Stevenson ‘Tigner to the ministry 
of the Universalist Church was authorized. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* x 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Granted unanimously fellowship (dual) to Rev. \| 
One year | 


Francis Pratt Daniels of Windsor, Vt. 
license to preach to Rev. Chester P. Hanson of Wes- 
ton, Vt. 
Vt., the authority of the Vermont Feliowship Com- 
mittee to confer the rite of ordination upon Robert 
J. Killam, pastor elect of the Rutland Universalist 
ehurch. 
H. E. Latham, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Charles Johnes Keeler 


Charles J. Keeler, one of Hightstown’s (N. J.) 
best known citizens and merchants, died Tuesday, 
Sept. 19, 1933, at his home, following a short illness. 
He was the son of the late Charles and Emma Keeler 
and a member of a family long associated with 


5-8, Rev. John H. |] 


To Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, | 
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Hightstown. He was in his fifty-fourth year and was 
born in Hightstown April 10, 1879. His entire life 
has been spent in Hightstown and since 1905 he had 
conducted the leading gentlemen’s furnishing and 
shoe store. Active in the civic and fraternal affairs 
of the town, he was especially prominent in Masonic 
circles, being a past master, and at his death was 
Secretary of the Hightstown lodge No. 41, F. & A. M. 
Among his other fraternal connections we:e the Mystic 
Shrine, Crescent Temple, Hightstown Chapter No. 
108, O. E. S., Hightstown Grange, and several 
fraternal groups. He was a member of the Hights- 
town Universalist church. 

The Eastern Star Chapter conducted funeral ser- 
vices from his residence Wednesday evening, at 
7.30, and the Masonic Lodge services the same 
evening at eight o’clock. Thursday afternoon at 
2.30 o’clock, from the home, funeral services were 
held, with Rev. Charles Claire Blauvelt, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Rey. Powell H. Norton, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Hightstown, officiating. The in- 
terment was in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hightstown. 
Besides his wife, Mrs. Bessie W. Keeler, he is sur- 
vived by a brother, Norman A. Keeler, of Hights- 
town, and a sister, Mrs. Ada K. Thompson, wife of 
former Mayor William H. Thompson of Hightstown. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS 

eS Write for Catalog 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
b 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


FASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
kuwe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A pupil was having trouble with punc- 
tuation and was being called down by the 
teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting 
school-board president, consolingly, ‘‘it’s 
foolish to bother about commas. They 
don’t amount to much, anyway.” 

“Blizabeth Ann,’”’ said the teacher quiet- 
ly, to a small girl in the class, ‘‘please 
write this sentence on the board: “The 
president of the board says the teacher is 
a fool.’ Now,” she continued, ‘‘put a 
comma after ‘board’ and another after 
‘teacher’!”’—Baptist Student. 


* * 


” 


A local citizen burst into the office of a 
railroad official and demanded: 

“T want you to give orders that the en- 
gineer of the express that passes through 
Elm Grove at 11. 15 be forbidden to blow 
the whistle on Sunday mornings.” 

The railroad official retorted: ‘Why 
that’s impossible. What leads you to 
make such an unreasona'le request?” 

“Well, our preacher preaches until he 
hears the train whistle blow—and that 
confounded express was thirty-five min- 
utes late last Sunday.””—Boston Globe. 

* * 

The teacher was having her trials and 
finally wrote the mother: ‘Your son is the 
brightest boy in my class, but he is also 
the most mischievous. What shall I do?” 

The reply came duly: “Do as you please. 
I am having my own troubles with his 
father.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

“Mother,” said Bobby, ‘‘does God love 
papa more than you?” 

‘Why, no, dear; whatever made you ask 
that?” 

“Well, He gave papa gold teeth.’”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The trouble with every relief plan, com- 
plains Sam Hill, is that it means just 
another burden for the taxpayer. But 
cheer up, Sam; some day we may get relief 
from relief—Morgan Cook in the Phila- 
delphia Ihquirer. 

* * 

Headline: ‘“Husband Leaves in Midst 
of Wife’s Bridge Party; Disappears.” 

Just a fugitive from the chin gang.— 
Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

Second-hand Car Salesman (on trial 
ground): “This car is sound in every part.”’ 

Prospective Buyer: “So I hear.”’— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

“What is your favorite book?” 

“Tt has always been my bank book— 
but even that is lacking in interest now.’’— 
Pathfinder. 

* Ox 

According to a doctor, singing warms 
the blood. We have heard some that has 
made ours positively boil.—Washington 

Labor. 


Books! Books! Books! 


SEE THEM AT THE CONVENTION 


By Universalist Writers and 


By the Best Writers in Other Churches 


Help your Publishing House by 


Buying Books through Us 


Alvar Polk will be in charge 


at Worcester 


See the Books 
BUY FOR CHRISTMAS NOW 


See him 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


